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spirit of resistance when the oppressor is strong. The con- 
test now going on in the Austrian Reichsrath, and which 
threatens to break up the Triple Alliance, is caused by the pro- 
test of the Polish Catholics in the Austrian empire, who sym- 
pathize with their co-religionists in Poland who are resisting 
the Protestant government of Germany. Austrian Poland is 
at peace because its religion is the religion of the empire. 
German Poland is in uproar because it will not conform to 
the religious traditions of Germany. Excepting this one 
cause of discontent, Austrian Poland has as many grievances 
as the other parts of the divided kingdom; but they are not 
so keenly resisted, and are not made the occasion of politi- 
cal disturbance. 
ed 


Rey. Grorce H. HepwortH was known to most of our 
younger readers only as one of the editorial staff of the New 
York Hera/d, But-older Unitarians will recall his brilliant 
career as a Unitarian preacher. He was for many years 
one of our most energetic, effective, and ambitious workers. 
He founded Unity Church in Boston, raised in one year 
$10,000 aS an annual subscription to the Unitarian As- 
sociation, and established a theological school to organize 
a missionary campaign which, he declared, would put Uni- 
tarianism at the forefront in America. He believed that 


popularity was a duty, and that success could be measured. 


He had many of the gifts and graces of the popular orator, 


‘and both in Boston and New York attracted many hearers, 
But he failed to carry the Unitarian body with him in his 
Missionary campaign, and failed also to secure the following 
‘he expected among people outside of the Unitarian denomi- 


nation, He went from Boston to New York, thinking he 
would have a larger field for his enterprises. Finally, he 
came to the conclusion that the fault lay in our Christology ; 
and ata National Conference held in New York he put all 
his energy into, the attempt to secure the adoption of a 
long semi-orthodox creed. When his creed was reduced 
to three lines, he lost his interest in the Unitarian movement, 


and declared that he was tired of belonging to the smallest 


denomination in America. Announcing his belief in the 


Deity of Jesus, he resigned, and organized a new church 


under Congregational auspices. This was not a permanent 
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success; and from that time on his principal work was done 
through the New York Herald, to which, besides much 
editorial and other matter, he contributed a weekly sermon 
for many years. 

& 


THE notion that a man has two souls, one conscious and 
one subconscious, which is a popular rendering of some of 
the discoveries of the theological psychologists, is worth the 
attention of theologians. They are apt to regard it as a mere 
vagary of the intellect, to be lightly brushed aside; but it is 
well to remember that this notion is one of the principal roots 
of Christian Science, of Theosophy, Metaphysical Healing, 
of Faith-cure, of Mental Science, so called, of Dowieism, and 
all the rest of the occult sciences, religions, fancies, and 
fads. The scholars of the world are rapidly giving up their 
faith in miracles; but they are doing nothing to lessen the 
appetite for miracles, which is now eager and clamorous. If 
the Christian Church takes away miracles and leaves the 
people demanding a sign, they will mightily increase the 
influence of the enthusiasts, the fanatics, and the wonder- 
workers who, whether honest or deceitful, are ready to 
furnish miracles to order. 


Justice. 


A good old-fashioned way of describing the action of di- 
vine Providence is to say that God treats every one with ab- 
solute justice, that he measures out to men and nations pen- 
alty in exact proportion to their conduct. If nations trans- 
gress the law of justice, disasters come upon them, so it is 
said, in exact proportion to their delinquency. If men sin 
against God, he punishes them accordingly. 

The doctrine is capable of very exact and logical state- 
ment. It is like a problem in geometry. It can be worked 
out with great accuracy. It has gained currency because it 
has great value for the prophet of denunciation. When one 
would keep the people back from sin, it is easy to impress 
the imagination with the threat of woes to come. The doc- 
trine also presses upon the minds of men with convincing 
power, because it seems to prove a divine government, which 
strengthens the supports of faith and gives satisfaction to 
the intellect searching for the laws of order in human con- 
duct, and in that which reacts upon human beings because of 
their conduct. 

But the doctrine is not true; and it is one of the curi- 
osities of human experience that it has a purely intellectual 
origin, and has grown out of the human judgment as to 
what ought to be, while it is contradicted every moment by 
what happens. This is the doctrine of the friends of Job, 
vehemently denied by the righteous man himself, suffering 
many evil things, but pressed upon him by his friends and 
counsellors to account for that which happened to him. 

Within the range of a human life it is never possible to 
say that exact justice is done, that every good, wise, honest, 
true-hearted man or woman gets every day and every year 
from nature and from society, from enemies and from friends, 
just the returns in love, praise, friendship, comfort, and fame, 
which are due. Good things are certainly more “ely to 
come to a good person. Honesty zs the best policy; but, 
if rogues do not often carry away the prizes that honest 
men are seeking for, common report is not to be depended 
upon. Bad men are punished; but just as bad men, every- 
body knows, escape punishment. We say that in some way 
things are evened up, so that, really, the good man gets his 
due and the evil man gets 4zs due. But that statement is a 
part of the old fallacious doctrine of divine justice. So far 
as the outer world is concerned, no such levelling up is to 
be observed. To say that there are compensations of inner 
experience is to dodge the question. 
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That there is a way of justice and that there are rewards 
and penalties which some time will be awarded we need not 
doubt. But that there is any open exhibition of rewards 
and penalties day by day we may strenuously deny. The 
righteous man is not righteous for the pay he is to get; and 
the sinner takes his chances, and finds a wide margin of 
liberty before he reaches the end of his tether. This is the 
reason why what is called “success” is never a proof of 
worthiness, and “failure” never proves that one is foolish 
or sinful. That the just cause tends to triumph is true and 
proved by experience. ‘That the evil cause tends toward its 
downfall is certain and proved by experience, But one gen- 
eration is not always long enough to reach the limits either 
of the success or failure which in strict justice would be 
awarded. To judge any action or course of conduct by its 
immediate consequences, whether they are agreeable or 
otherwise, shows short sight and limited wisdom. 

But there is a way in which the doctrine stated above may 
be so extended and applied as to justify itself to the reason 
and conscience, while it accords with universal human expe- 
rience. If men or nations do wrong, the penalty of that 
wrong-doing falls somewhere in human life. It does not 
always fall upon the sinner first. Most commonly it falls 
upon the innocent, the weak, the ignorant, the helpless. 
That is the most awful part of all crimes of violence. They 
who. suffer from them are in no way responsible for them. 
Even if vengeance were promptly inflicted upon the crimi- 
nal wrong-doer, justice would in no way be done to inno- 
cent and irresponsible sufferers. When wrong is done, the 
consequences fall somewhere in human life. All men and 
nations are held responsible, therefore, for the conduct of all 
other men and nations. We get what we did not earn, and 
we lose what we did not risk; we achieve what we did 
not strive for; and our wisdom is defeated by the folly of 
others. 

The larger doctrine of justice, then, is that mankind bound 
together in all its parts is responsible for everybody, is blest 
and cursed for the merit or default of its members. Man- 
kind can have no stable happy fortunes until the total 
strength, wisdom, and virtue of the race are fully and freely 
put at the service of all. The smallest nations, the weaker 
races, the unfortunate individuals, are all to be accounted for, 
and can have no fortunes apart from those of the most fa- 
vored individual and the most prosperous nation. The 
strictest justice thus becomes a measure of sympathy and a 
deed of mercy. 
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A Dominant Religion. 


A writer in the Baptist Missionary Union discusses “ The 
Coming Religion.” He thinks that the struggle is to be be- 
tween Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism. These 
three religions, and no others, are struggling for universal ' 
supremacy. He holds that all other religions are purely 
racial. He thinks that Christianity will finally triumph, but 
only after a tremendous struggle, which will be over with 
by the. end of the twentieth century. He thinks, farther, 
that the centre of the conflict will be India. He puts down 
the adherents of Buddhism at five hundred millions; but 
Mohammedanism, with one hundred and seventy-five mill- 
ions, he considers the most aggressive and dangerous foe. 
“Although the sword of Islam is broken, and its political power 
is fading, yet as a religion it shows little disposition to relin- 
quish its claim to the supremacy of the world, and in many 
parts is making a determined effort to make good the claim.” 
It may be interesting to some to know that there is a prop- 
aganda established in America, which has one thousand 
converts, in a single city, to Mohammedanism. It is a thor- 
oughly missionary religion. India will be the centre of such 
a struggle, where there are sixty millions of this faith. It is 
difficult to understand why this writer omits Africa, and 
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selects India as the battlefield. Economically “the dark 
continent ” is ‘coming rapidly to the front, and during the 
twentieth century must be the centre of a struggle of a politi- 
cal sort. Still, his argument for India is startlingly interest- 
ing. There are in that country one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand institutions of learning, with five millions of students, 
four hundred thousand of whom are females. There are 
also five great universities in India, turning out each year 
ten thousand graduates. We must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that religious centres, like economic centres, and 
political, are constantly shifting. 

This discussion is exceedingly interesting because it is 
strongly stated, and brings out a store of facts not generally 
understood. Still, the problem remains, back of all that has 
been said, Have we not already a dominant religion? Did 
not the nineteenth century take up this problem as its own, 
and solve it? It needs but a careful study of the work of 
the last twenty-five years to convince any one that there is 
already established, a great common field, where Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, Christians, and Jews, and all others sit 
down together, as members of a single household of faith. 
There is to-day more contention and rivalry between the 
minor sects of Christendom than there is between educated 
Moslems and Christian missionaries. Sending out a band 
of zealous preachers to convert the world has worked, as it 
always does work, in the conversion of the missionaries 
themselves. Buddhists grow less Buddhistic as they get 
away from India; and Christians do not remain long in 
China without modifying their ideas of converting the world. 
In the first place, no such thing as a “ universal religion,” as 
our essayist means by that term, is possible. The Japanese 
accepting Christianity accept it from a Japanese standpoint. 
It is impossible for the Tartar and Calmuck to accept cheer- 
fully and to understand the doctrines taught and the methods 
adopted in the churches of Boston. The whole process of 
the interfusing of races is one of the dropping out of non- 
essentials, and the establishment of a few general principles 
that may be classed as The Religion of Humanity. We may 
throw away the whole Old Testament, and retain the Ten 
Commandments as the only universally accepted fragment. 
These Ten Commandments are variously illustrated and 
enlarged upon in Job, Jonah, Ruth, and the Prophets. 
Other races beside the Hebrews have given equally vivid 
and equally poetic illuminations of these fundamental laws. 
Jesus boiled them down still more densely in the Golden 
Rule. This is not a product of Christian thought alone, 
nor is it a conception of Jesus only. It belongs to the 
universal family of man. It is believed as the moral code of 
every race, except degenerate savages. The Lord’s Prayer 
is an approximate uplook of all peoples. These are the 
elements of a universal religion. 

Mr. Balfour, in his ‘“ Foundations of Belief,” insists that 
all systems of religion attach a certain sanctity to the results 
alike of science and of ethics, as they understand them. 
Truth is truth, and right is right, according to all creeds, 
and with almost equal conviction and emphasis, He argues 
strongly that, “instead of saying the commandments or the 
creeds are binding because they are divine, we should say 
they are divine because they are recognized as binding.” 
This is a novel but a sound position. The work of the 
next generation of thinkers will be more strongly to discover 
these elements of universal faith. They will be declared to 
be divinely inspired because they are universally accepted 

human reason. Agnosticism will still have its field. It 
will rightfully cover those disputed points which heretofore 
have been declared divine because they were in the creeds. 
Then out of the conflict of religions will at last emerge one 
that best represents the universal elements now recognized 
as common to all the ethnic systems. It will present them 
with convincing power, and by its superior merit assert itself 
as the dominant religion of the human race. 
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Feeling in Religion. 


The basis of religion is not thought, reason, or truth, but 
feeling. It does not attain its highest expression in rational- 
ism or by means of science, but as the result of emotion 
directed by intellect. The essential quality of religion is 
always that of emotion, whether in the savage or the civilized 
man. The difference between the two is not that the one 
has more of truth than the other, but that he has controlled 
his feelings by ethical purpose and philosophical insight. 
If in his advance he has lost the gift of emotional experi- 
ence, he has also lost his religion, and has nothing left but 
speculative theories. Religion is not a science. or a phi- 
losophy, but an experience. Its sources are in the heart, and 
not in understanding or intellect. The deepest thought and 
the largest amount of truth do not make religion. ‘“ A purely 
intellectual cult is almost a contradiction in terms,” says _ 
Prof. Morris Jastrow in his admirable book on “ The Study 
of Religion” ; “for, unless in religious worship an appeal to 
the emotions is also included, it degenerates into a cold 
scholastic exercise, devoid of all real influence on the in- 
dividual.” 

An intellectual interpretation of the universe is science or 
philosophy: an emotional interpretation of life is religion. 
If the intellect is in the lead, the result is not religion unless 
there is also a considerable amount of feeling and imagi- 
nation infused into the process. This is why the men who 
write the creeds and the “systems of theology” leave out 
the religion they attempt to interpret, for it will not lend 
itself to the philosophical statements they produce. It is 
also the reason why the deeper phases of religion always 
tend to mysticism, wherein feeling is too great for utterance 
through formulated interpretation. If there is only emotion, 
then is the religion fanaticism ; for reason must temper and 
rectify what is given through feeling. 

Rationalism as a basis of religion is to-day wholly dis- 
credited. It finds no justification in modern psychology, 
which everywhere recognizes feeling as the basic element in 
religion. Without feeling there would be no religion; and 
the deeper emotions always ultimate in some form of relig- 
ious expression. But it is not religion only that has its 
basis in feeling, for the scientific psychology of to-day finds 
the beginnings and foundations of the intellectual life in the 
same source. ‘‘ Everywhere,” says Herbert Spencer, “ feel- 
ing is the substance of which intellect is the form. Intel- 
lect comprehends only the relational elements of mind; and 
to omit feelings is to omit the terms between which the 
relations exist.” To the same effect is the statement of 
George Henry Lewes, when he says that “the intellectual 
life is the outcome of the affective: it is only a mode of 
the representation of the feelings.” This is what the evo- 
lutionary psychology declares through every one of its great 
teachers, and it fully justifies the assertion that the basis of 
religion is feeling. 

We have been largely misled by a rationalistic philosophy 
into assuming that religion consists in truth or in right 
thinking. We may have all the truth there is to be known, 
and not be religious in the least degree. We may apply 
reason to the fullest limit of its power to the problems of the 
universe, and have nothing that deserves to be called re- 
ligion. No amount of thinking can make us religious. 

True religion consists in sentiments and emotions guided 
in their expression by reason, ethical wisdom, and practical 
judgment. These emotions are those of awe, wonder, rever- 
ence, faith, and love. They are awakened by the universe, 
man, the mystery of existence, confidence in the divine 
order, trust in the integrity of nature. We are religious 
because of what we do not know rather than because of 
what has been put into books. On one side it is the 
mystery of existence that makes us religious, and on an- 
other it is the affection that draws us in strongest confi- 
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dence to those we love and to those who need our help. 
When we sum up religion in love of God and love of man, 
we are declaring that it has its permanent basis in a senti- 
ment and a feeling. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes from Japan. 


The secretary of the Japanese Unitarian Association 
writes to Dr. Eliot: “I should like to have you know that 
our work has been growing more and more prosperous and 
successful, and especially so since the beginning of this 
year. Our intelligent public is coming to recognize the fact 
that our pulpit plays a very important part in influencing 
and moulding the opinions of our people at large as to the 
religious, ethical, educational, and social questions. 

“‘ We are, as you know, holding our services on every Sun- 
day twice; that is, from ten to twelve in the morning, and 
from six to eight in the evening, each service being occupied 
by two speakers. At every meeting one of the two speakers 
takes up some religious topic, and discusses it from the 
Unitarian standpoint; and the other speaks about any sub- 
ject as he thinks fit in way of enlightening and broaden- 
ing the minds of our Sunday audiences. Our hall, though 
small it is, is literally crowded to its brim every Sunday, no 
matter whether rain or shine. There are always a dozen or 
two, or sometimes more, people standing because of finding 
no vacant seats ; and even they would stay, and quietly listen 
to our two hours’ discourses. There is certainly no other 
church in the whole empire of Japan that is so well attended 
as ours. 

‘‘Ever since Mr. MacCauley left us two years ago we 
have been endeavoring to prove ourselves faithful to the 
sacred trust, and working with devotional spirit for the 
progress of His kingdom in our country. It is indeed 
thankful to see that the prospect of our work is brighter 
and by far more cheering than ever. ‘This we owe to your 
kind and libera] help on the one hand and to Mr. Mac- 
Cauley’s ten years’ hard and untiring labors on the other. 
We are simply reaping the fruits of his labors. We sin- 
cerely acknowledge this to his full and just merit... . 

“ We have paid out $80.75 for the fire insurance of the 
hall, and in January account there we have built a room for 
the clogs-keeper, with $100, as you might know that our 
people wear a wooden shoe, and, when they enter into the 
house, they ought to take off their shoes. If they wear the 
shoes on the floor, it will make a great crackling noise. So 
that when our people come to the church, they should leave 
their shoes at the entrance of the church and wear slippers. 
When the services and sermons were ended, they have 
always struggled for their own shoes. Recently our audi- 
ences were so much increased the gateway of our church 
was crowded on every Sunday. There we found often that 
some shoes were lost accidentally or changed with other 
shoes. To quit such accidents, we were obliged to build 
a room for clogs-keeper on south side entrance of the 
hall. Since then we do not hear any troubles about the 
clogs. I believe such business must be too foreign to your 
mind, yet it is so important a thing to our people.” 

A gentleman living at Nugata, Japan, 207 miles north of 
Tokyo, writes : — 

“T trust that I am properly impressed with a sense of the 
heavy obligation under which I lie to the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Allow me to render the expression of my most earnest 
and heartfelt thanks for the kind interest taken in my behalf, 
as evidenced by the active and influential exertions. If 
there be any matter in which I can be of use to your society 
in this quarter, I beg that you will do me the pleasure of 
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permitting me to reciprocate to some trifling extent the many 
acts of kindness for which I can at present offer your Asso- 
ciation only my best thanks. .. . Gradually the Japanese are 
becoming convinced that, among the foreign religious organi- 
zations which have offered them their services, the Unitarians 
are typical rationalists, and are sincerely seeking to learn 
only what is true concerning the high interests of ethics and 
religion, and to devote-such truth to the service of the 
people. Naturally, we have not, as a mission, been accepted 
as the nation’s guide. Our Unitarian work is difficult: it 
bears continually upon brain and heart; but it is for all that 
sublime and unfailing in inspiration. I am even bold to say 
that the American Unitarians have undertaken nothing of 
greater importance, considered in all its relations, than this 
mission to the people of Japan. It includes an empire. In 
a sense, more important is it than any mission you might 
establish among people whose heritage has been Christian, 
and who have breathed an atmosphere of science, philosophy, 
and religion their lives throughout. Moreover, as I have 
said, this mission is eminently your duty, whose own kindred 
broke down this nation’s defences and laid the people open 
to the iconoclastic innovations of the spirit of the present 
age. I therefore submit to your judgment this answer, and 
my plea for support of those who are giving the best they 
have to realize this answer in a people’s thought and life. 
A religious problem of vital moment has been forced upon 
our Japan. Let the solution of this problem be allowed a 
free and full trial. Do not allow it as your duty merely. 
See, indeed, a splendid privilege in enabling us to give this 
service to our fellow-men in their need.” 


Current Copics. 


A DIScuSSION of exceptional bitterness has been precipi- 
tated by the attempt to pass in Congress a bill providing for 
the reduction on the tariff on Cuban imports into this coun- 
try, as a measure of relief for the new republic. The un- 
compromising advocates of the Dingley tariff appear more 
determined than ever to oppose to the utmost any measure 
that will interfere with the present provisions of that tariff. 
On Thursday of last week the President forwarded to Con- 
gress a strongly worded message, in which he urged gener- 
ous tariff concessions to Cuba. In the national legislature 
the President’s position excited various comment, some of it 
not free from a tone of resentment. It is apparent that, 
unless an agreement is reached soon, the present Congress 
will fail to take any action upon the urgent issue of our 
tariff relations with the newly born republic. 


& 


THERE are indications that the strike in the anthracite 
coal regions, which is now in the sixth week of its progress, 
may extend to the carrying industries, and may develop into 
a labor disturbance of vast proportions. It is conceded 
that the mine-owners will not recede from their positions 
that there is nothing to arbitrate in their issue with their 
employees, and that therefore they will decline to accept the 
scheme of arbitration which the United Mine Workers of 
America propose. President Roosevelt, who is taking a 
close interest in the developments of the pending labor 
contest, has obtained for Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the 
national commissioner of labor, a complete report upon the 

merits of the controversy as it relates to both sides, and is 
said to be doing everything in his power to bring na bear 
influences which will terminate the conflict. 


ed 


THE recent changes in the headship of Princeton Univer- 
sity, which were caused by the resignation of President Pat- 


have aroused interesting comment among educators. 
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ton and the election of Prof. Woodrow Wilson as his successor, 
Prince- 
ton University, following closely upon similar action by Yale 
University, has abandoned its traditional policy by electing 
a layman as its president. A similar departure from the 
established practice was made by Harvard University at a 
much earlier period in its history. President Wilson is 
a comparatively young man, of high standing as a scholar. 
He is a graduate of Princeton of the class of 1879, and since 
1890 has been at the head of the department of jurispru- 
dence and politics in that university. His election is re- 
garded by the great body of Princeton alumni asa guarantee 
for the continued advancement of their Alma Mater in its 
career as one of the greatest higher educational institutions 
upon this continent. 
es 


AN industrial combination of national scope was consum- 
mated last week, when an official announcement was made 
of the purchase of the Bethlehem Steel Company by the 
United States Ship-building Company. The latter corpora- 
tion, to which reference often has been made as the “ Ship- 
building Trust,” is understood also to be negotiating for the 
purchase of the British ship-yards of Vicker’s Sons & Maxim, 
the acquisition of which property will place it largely in 
control of the ship-building industry of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. By its absorption of the Bethlehem Steel Works 
the United States Ship-building Company now is enabled to 
manufacture battleships and other vessels without the 
agency of any other corporation. Thus the company can 
manufacture its own armor plate, its own guns, and can 
construct a ship-of-war in all its details and departments 
without going beyond the limits of its properties for any 
material or implement that may be required in the process 
of manufacture. 

& 


Upon the eve of the coronation festivities, which will take 
place on June 26, the British people were thrown into seri- 
ous apprehensions by the announcement that King Edward 
VII. was compelled by an attack of illness to withdraw from 
the great military review at Aldershot. Official attempts have 
been made to minimize the importance of the king’s illness, 
but his hasty abandonment of the reviewing ground on last 
Saturday was regarded throughout Britain with a feeling of 
positive fear that the king’s health may have been gravely 
impaired. Reports that the physical condition of King 
Edwaid VII. is precarious have been as rife in the past 
year as were the reports of Queen Victoria’s declining health 
during the year that preceded her last illness. The diffi- 
culties under which the king has been laboring are said to 
include a serious misunderstanding with the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Recent cable despatches contained the informa- 
tion that there has been almost a personal rupture between 
the king and his veteran statesman, arising out of the latter’s 
opposition to the king’s wish that an appeal be made to the 
country for the reconstruction of the fersonne/ of the British 
government. 

ed 


Wuitet England is preparing for the impressive pageant 
of the coronation, the work of obliterating the traces of war 
in South Africa is progressing with the utmost success. 
The burghers, who are returning to their homes under the 
provisions of the tceaty of peace, continue to show a remark- 
able disposition to accept their defeat in a philosophical 
spirit, and to devote their energies to the restoration of nor- 
mal conditions in the Transvaal and the Orange River col- 
ony. Conquerors and conquered are coming together in a 
spirit of friendliness, and the world has been furnished with 
the extraordinary spectacle of Boer commandos singing 
“Rule Britannia” in unison with the men in khaki against 
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whom they struggled for their independence for two years, 
in a singularly bitter and relentless appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of war. Apparently, the only rancor that has survived 
the termination of the war is based upon the resentment of 
the Boers who fought the struggle to its end against those 
of their number who surrendered in the earlier stages of the 
conflict. 
2 


FRANCE is regarding the acquisition of foreign steamship 
lines by American capital with grave apprehension. M. 
Etienne, vice-president of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
is making a strong effort to bring’ the government of the 
French republic to a realization of what he regards as a se- 
rious menace to the shipping interests of France, especially 
in the Mediterranean. In a recent statement M. Etienne 
says: “The danger is great from an economic view-point ; 
but there is also danger from a military point of view. All - 
the ships in the combine will fly the American flag, and in 
case of war the United States could utilize them as cruisers; 
and our American colonies, which are so ardently coveted 
by American imperialism, might be endangered.” The 
French government has not yet shown any indication of a 
fear that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s vast combination of ship- 
ping interests may be detrimental to France, either in an in- 
dustrial or in a political sense. 


Brevities. 


The Ram’s Horn makes a “ show window exhibit” of what 
our liquors can do. It is a horrible sight, and in its proper 
place may do good. But similar exhibitions made to little 
children often do harm. 


The nagging done by good people often brings goodness 
into disrepute among those who are half-way good, and who 
would be better if they were tempted by the prospect of 
having agreeable company. 


The apostolic succession in Great Britain outside the 
Catholic Church can be established only by such means as 
are used by the pseudo-heralds who for a consideration will 
tack any American genealogy on to a line running back to 
Charlemagne. 


There is no doubt that in England and America the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do classes are outgrowing their parents. 
The causes seem not far to seek,— more outdoor air, better 
food, the hunt for microbes, great variety of sports, and, 
especially for girls and young women, more to do that is 
interesting. 


The man who is to perform a surgical operation, whether 
on the souls or the bodies of men, should be trained to his 
business and have proved his fitness to operate. Even to 
cut out the roots of a dead faith without infecting the living 
tissues and causing blood-poisoning is a difficult task and 
one not lightly to be undertaken. , 


There is a curious relation between things seen and un- 
seen in the natural world which often puzzles theologians 
who are sceptical in regard to science. Any competent sci- 
entific observer will readily admit that every discovery con- 
cerning constitution of matter and its relation to life opens 
up new problems, so that, comparatively speaking, the more 
we discover, the less we know. 


More than once complaint has been made that Unita- 
rianism was working as a poison in the Episcopal Church 
and in other orthodox bodies, Unitarianism consistently 
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held and openly avowed never poisons anything. But, when 
it is concealed, it leads to -dissembling and all manner of 
hypocrisy, and then becomes dirt, which has been defined 
as “matter in the wrong place”; and then it may become 
poisonous. 


One of the advantages of travel, foreign and domestic, is the 
impression one gets as to the astonishing number of good 
people in the world. They who get the worst impressions of 
human society are the readers of the daily news who never 
go outside their own town or county. In travelling, one 
meets the innumerable private citizens with their wives and 
children, who are so good that they are never mentioned in 
the news of the day. 


Letters te the Gditor. 


The Ethics of the Bell. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
“T go, the bell invites me.”—Shakespeare. 


The other night I attended a meeting in Tremont Temple 
which, in the oft-quoted words of the immortal Tupper, was, 
like the babe in the house, “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’ I had gone to the meeting with much tribula- 
tion. Ten preachers were on the list of speakers. Some 
of them, I felt sure, must possess what Dr. Bellows called 
“the fatal gift of continuance.” I knew that the last train 
I could take left Boston at 11.20 p.m.; and I saw, in fancy, 
the familiar picture of a gradually depleting audience, a 
worn and wearied chairman, whose anxious face was the 
battleground between patience and despair, and three or 
four preachers whose eloquence was still waiting to be 
unbottled. I suffered none of these things. Rev. Dr. 
Donald presided. After he had made a graceful speech, 
presenting the object of the meeting, he said something like 
this: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you may be disturbed by the 
length of the list of speakers who will address you to-night. 
Calm your apprehension. Each speaker will occupy pre- 
cisely ten minutes, And he will not be left to his own 
chronological instinct. At the end of nine minutes a little 
bell will sound. At the end of another minute the sound 
will be repeated, and then that speaker will be heard at this 
meeting no more forever.” This was the substance of what 
he said. My bosom began to slowly swell with hope. But, 
as an English statesman said, ‘‘ Confidence is a plant of 
very slow growth”; and so my hope was not the pure and 
unmixed article. There flashed into my mind, 


“That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


But I did not know our worthy chairman. Speaker after 
speaker went down before that tiny bell, which became, in 
the great bard’s words, the orator’s “outer conscience.” 
Only one speaker showed the mildest symptom of rebellion. 
When the bell struck, he half-turned to the chairman and 
murmured, “ Shall I just finish the few words I have on the 
paper?” A suave negative brought him promptly to his 
chair. I felt like crying aloud with Mulvaney, “Well, glory 
be, this day I’ve seen a man!” 

A feeling of tranquil joy pervaded the assembly. No- 
body hurried out of the hall to catch a train. Each man 
knew that the meeting had definite and calculable limita- 
tions. ‘‘She’ll wish there was more,” said the sagacious 
Mr. Weller, ‘‘and that’s the great art of letter-writing.” 
Our equally sagacious chairman applied this principle to 
public speaking. 

Somebody has suggested that we should make the effort 
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to secure the permanent services of the eloquent rector of 
Trinity to preside at all our Unitarian meetings for the 
space of one year. We cannot question the wisdom of this 
suggestion; but it would doubtless be complicated with 
grave interdenominational difficulties, and so could not be 
carried into effect. But must this brilliant illustration of 
what can be done in the management of a public meeting 
be altogether fruitless? Is there no Luther among us who 
will arise in his might, break the shackles of tradition, and 
make a great vow that our denominational meetings shall 
all be a refreshment and delight, and none of them a burden 
and a bore? If I were not restrained by habitual denomi- 
national modesty, I would say that, in proportion to our 
numerical strength, we probably have more bright speakers 
than any other church. In all seriousness, we rarely hear 
a speaker at one of our meetings who does not have some- 
thing to say that is worth hearing. Why, then, should not 
the saying of it be always conditioned by the laws of mutual 
courtesy and common business sense? Why should any 
one speaker ever be allowed to take time that does not 
belong to him, break up the time limitations of a well- 
alranged programme, and deprive an expectant audience 
of the privilege of hearing other speakers? 


JoHN SNYDER. 
WELLESLEY Hits, MAss. 


The American Unitarian Association Programme. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your issue of June 5 a ‘‘Delegate”’ makes some com- 
ments on the subsidiary reports offered at the late meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association. I think no recent 
change in the administration has given me so much pleas- 
ure as this recognition of the good work that is least 
known. We must remember that the reports of these com- 
mittees were read for the first time, by persons unaccustomed 
to address such an audience. They were, of course, in- 
tended to be printed. Another year they will see that the 
practical work must be condensed, and I should be very 
sorry to have a time limit set or any suppression insisted on. 
No treasurer’s report should ever be read, even if very brief. 
But no true vigorous worker can do himself any justice 
under a time limit. Nor have I ever believed in the sup- 
pression of discussion. It is true that discussion subjects 
us to many a stupid half-hour; but that is not so great an 
evil as chilling the interest of commonplace listeners or sup- 
pressing those bursts of eloquence which all of us remem- 
ber, and which can never occur except by the stimulus of 
differences. CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 

249 LINWOOD AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Adam, Eve and the Devil. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the issue of May 29, 1902, is an editorial note con- 
cerning Article V. of the new Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith. After quoting it, you ask, “ Who does not know that 
Satan is really a fiction of the ancient imagination, as were 
Baal and Jupiter?” I want you to look that question fairly 
and squarely in the face. ‘How is any man to know there is 
no personal devil? A man may not have seen him, may 
not have felt himself under the influence of a power for 
evil outside himself. He may not believe Scripture ; but how 
is he to know there is not a devil? 

To your question, Who believes, etc., I will answer, I be- 
lieve. And why do I believe? Simply because I think 
Christ believed and taught that there was. It may be urged 
that he believed the sun revolved round the earth. I an- 
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swer: (1) There is no evidence that he did so believe. 
(2) If he did believe that, he did not teach it. (3) It is no 
part of spiritual truth or of the revealed plan of salvation. 
I am unable to disbelieve what Jesus believed and taught 
his disciples to believe and teach. 

The other question, about Adam and Eve. Are you not 
tumbling over a straw man of your own forming? ‘The creed 
says “our first parents.” You say Adam and Eve were 
not historical. They did not call themselves Adam and Eve, 
that much is sure, perhaps; but did not the race spring from 
a single pair of beings, evolved from lower animals, if you 
please, who disobeyed the voice of God? Since then all 
Save one have sinned. Before them there was none to sin. 
This universal fact should establish man’s sinful nature. I 
presume “our first parents” sinned because they possessed 
a sinful nature. I do not hold that the Presbyterian creed 
makes an accurate statement when it says that by reason of 
this disobedience we all have a sinful nature. I do hold 
that they had a sinful nature, hence they sinned. Every 
child will go into conscious wilful disobedience against God 
and its earthly parents if left alone. Man’s sinful nature is 
certainly as much an established fact and as scientifically 
demonstrated as the revolutions of the earth. 

Ransom B, Hatt. 

DE SMET, So. Dax. 


[Because of a brief editorial note on the fall of man, a 
correspondent has recently challenged our belief in God. 
Now another one takes us to task for our disbelief in the 
Devil. We willingly print these letters because they show 
two extremes of what seems to us to be irrational doubt and 
irrational belief, midway between which comes our modern 
belief in God, the All Merciful and Just.— Eprror.] 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A letter in the Register of May 29 treats the question of 
admission to the Lord’s Supper in a spirit so catholic and 
tender that it must awaken instant response in many hearts. 

But in the following paragraph does not the writer inad- 

vertently touch upon a danger which lurks in the communion 
service as it is commonly administered? 
’ “A drunkard takes refuge from the winter’s cold in the 
warmth of a church. The building impresses him, the music 
soothes him, the service and sermon move him: he desires 
to whisper at the table of the Lord a vow to reform him. 
Shall the minister deny him?” 

This question suggests another: Is it safe for a drunk- 
ard to inhale the odor of wine even in a place of sacred 
associations ? 

Why should not water be substituted ? 

A QUAKER UNITARIAN. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Although I am not a member of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, I would like to answer the question of your correspond- 
ent of May 22. 

“Ts it loyalty to Christ for Christian churches to receive 
candidates for membership, or to invite everybody to the 
Lord’s Supper who have or who have not received Christian 
baptism ?” 

Concerning the first, loyalty to Christ is following out 
his general purposes, making our lives like his. One of his 
great teachings was that ceremonies are of no value in 
themselves, but that God desires spiritual worshippers. For 
us to refuse to receive candidates for membership who have 
the spirit of Jesus, but who have not been initiated into the 
ordinance of baptism, would certainly be disloyal to the 
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teachings, life, and spirit of the Christ. “For as many as 
are led by the spirit of God, these are the sons of God.” 

Second, concerning the communion, or Lord’s Supper, I 
have made it my practice to invite all those, whether church 
members or not, who desire to remember Christ, to partake 
of the communion, suggesting that the communion service 
should be a help and not atime of dread. As far as I can 
see, the effect of my preaching has been to make the com- 
munion something that was an aid to the spiritual life, and 
a time of spiritual enjoyment, not of dread and fear. 

Christian workers who formerly dreaded the communion 
have thanked me warmly for thus making the communion 
a help instead of a hindrance. 

As far as I can understand the gentle spirit of Jesus, he 
would not say, “Come unto me all you that have been 
baptized or sprinkled, and remember me in communion.” 

But the Master would say, ‘‘ All you who are weary and 
are heavy ladened, and all you who sincerely desire to honor 
me and the truth, come unto me,— come, and you shall find 
rest for your souls!” CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Is it loyalty to Christ for Christian churches to receive 
candidates for membership, or to invite everybody to the 
Lord’s Supper who have or have not received baptism? 

‘“‘T am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.” 

“ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold. Them, 
also, I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

These are the Master’s own words. There are different 
folds. Baptism’ by immersion admits to one; baptism by 
sprinkling, to another. Some are closed to all but the elect, 
and the doors of some swing wide with invitation to all who 
would enter. 

Loyalty to the shepherd need not discriminate between the 
folds. 

“T know my sheep, and am known of mine.” 

If there is any question, it is between the sheep; and the 
shepherd. 

“The Lord’s Supper” zs the Lord’s. When Jesus said, 
“ This do in remembrance of me,” he did not add, “ but for- 
bid all who have not been baptized.” 

Following his example strictly, no woman would be invited. 

* 


Sr. JosrpH, Mo. 


The Color Line. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

For some years I have sent the Christian Register to the 
daughter of a slave, and a graduate of Atlanta University. 
She writes: “I read the article in the Aegister on the 
‘Color Line.’ I broke down, and gave vent to my feel- 
ings through a flood of tears. How could I help it? I 
do really try to be brave and patient; but the yoke is 
heavy and exceeding galling at times, and in my weakness I 
bow in childlike tears before Him who suffers it to be thus.”’ 
She and her husband have become Unitarian in their ideas 
and sympathies, and through the school at Calhoun and 
other influences, the name “ Unitarian” is honorably known 
among the intelligent colored people of the South, among 
whom I have found Yankee thrift and industry and a re- 
finement, modesty, and spirit of self-sacrifice which we are 
apt to consider as not belonging to those of African descent. 
I have written this thinking that you would like to know that 
your words have met with a response among the colored 
people. GC. S. Locke. 

WEstwoop, Mass. 
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In Summer. 


I know not what it is, but when I pass 
Some running bit of water by the way, 

A river brimming silver in the grass, 
And rippled by a trailing alder-spray, 


Hold in my heart I cannot from a cry, 
It is so joyful at the merry sight ; 

So gracious is the water running by, 
So full the simple grass is of delight. 


And if by chance a redwing, passing near, 
Should light beside me in the alder-tree ; 

And if above the ripple I should hear 
The lusty conversation of the bee,— 


I think that I should lift my voice and sing ; 
I know that I should laugh and look around, 
As if to catch the meadows answering, 
As if expecting whispers from the ground. 
— Philip A. Savage. 


Soil Scraping versus Sky Scraping. 


BY REV. S. J. BARROWS. 


Those of us who are working on philanthropic or socio- 
logical lines in the great centres of population eagerly listen 
to every suggestion for the relief of our overcrowded cities. 
I have therefore read with careful attention the article on 
‘Farm Colonies’? by my respected friend, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, in the Christian Register of May 8. 

I am well aware that Mr. Gilman has given no little 
thought to this problem, and I appreciate the seriousness 
and courage with which he is grappling with it. I feel freer 
to express my distrust of his scheme because what I say is 
not likely to impair his confidence. 

Mr, Gilman, it seems to me, has undertaken the enormous 
task of trying to reverse the social and economic tendencies 
of modern life. Nothing is more evident than the steady 
flow of population toward the great cities. It is not a local 
manifestation: it is as true of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin as of New York; and it is as true of the other great 
cities on the continent as of the metropolis. Col. Carroll 
D. Wright has presented some interesting facts in regard to 
this tendency toward large cities in the United States, which 
is not due by any means merely to the influx of immigration. 
I do not regard this tendency as unnatural or unhealthful, 
but those who do have before them the enormous task of 
sweeping back the Atlantic Ocean or stemming the flood of 
Niagara. ‘The apostles of agriculture have again and again 
made similar suggestions; but the most alluring descriptions 
of farm life have not availed to check this irresistible ten- 
dency. Horace Greeley was as earnest as Tolstoi in his cry 
of “ Back to the soil!”’ but as impotent to get the majority 
of mankind to follow his advice. With millions of acres 
unoccupied, Chicago grows up as naturally and inevitably 
on the prairies as if city life were the only life worth living. 
Beneath it all we see the development of modern commerce, 
the enormous expansion of manufacturing industries. So 
congested has business life become in great cities that in- 
stead of scraping the soil we are scraping the sky with our 
buildings. Wall Street is as crowded as Orchard Street. 
The rich live in great tenements as well as the poor. 

Now I cannot agree with Mr. Gilman that our condition 
in the cities is so hopeless, nor do I think that it is the fixed 
or general conclusion of charity workers in our large cities 
that “very little can be done permanently to improve the 
condition of any large number of the people in the crowded 
city slums.” On the contrary, I am confident that a vast 
deal can be and will be done to make urban life pleasant, 
healthful, and agreeable. The great city has come to stay. 
Its problems must be met in the cities themselves. No 
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pleasing picture of farm colonies, such as Mr. Gilman pre- | 
sents, whatever it might do for Springfield, could have the 
slightest effect upon New York, because 3,000,000 of people 
are needed here at this doorway of the continent to handle 
our commerce. In the next century 6,000,000 will probably 
be necessary, and these people cannot live more than an hour 
from their work. The only relief which can come to them is 
through rapid transit and by improving the conditions of 
living in congested quarters. ‘This relief is possible and 
effective. 

Take London with its 6,000,000 inhabitants. . So effective 
has improved sanitation been in that city that the health of 
London is far better than that of rural England. Typhoid 
fever is less common in New York tenements than in country 
boarding-houses. What has stood in the way of cleaning 
out the slums of our great cities has simply been a feeble 
conception of public duty and authority, which has permitted 
greedy capitalists to get enormous profits from wretched 
rookeries, because no public law was enacted or enforced to 
prevent it. But the old slums of Five Points, which existed 
in my boyhood, have been swept out of existence; and, bad 
as many tenements are, they are a vast improvement, in com- 
fort and sanitary conditions, over the hovels of that section 
fifty years ago. 

Now, instead of going out to the farm colonies to get our 
breathing-space, it is the determination of municipal reform- 
ers that we shall get it right here in our great cities. The 
new tenement house law will work great changes. I have 
seen with immense satisfaction in New York a whole block 
of buildings levelled to the ground for the sake of furnishing 
an open square for the people. Down on Corlear’s Hook,, 
which in my boyhood was one of the most wretched parts of 
New York, there is now a verdant park along the river 
‘front. London has set a splendid example in this direction. 
It has multiplied parks and breathing-places. Paris has 
many charming features. Berlin and Budapest have been 
greatly beautified, showing that it is not only possible to 
have cities healthful, but attractive. The movement for 
public baths in New York has made great progress, largely 
fostered by the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, whose public bath has become self-sustaining. 
This object-lesson has proved so effective that the board of 
aldermen have just appropriated $350,000 for three new 
public baths, and the intention is ultimately to have sixteen. 
With some familiarity with the habits of rural communities, 
I am wondering whether Mr. Gilman would not need a mis- 
sionary campaign in his “farm colony” to make bathing as 
popular as it is getting to be in the city of New York. 
Even the sparrows take public shower baths in the fountain 
at Union Square, and thousands of people daily stop to 
watch them. 

We have discovered that it is a foolish thing to cut down 
shade-trees, since they render a city cooler as well as pleas- 
anter. This mistake is not so easily remedied, but the 
public parks furnish alleviation. Mr. Schwab, the steel 
magnate, has just purchased Richmond Beach, Staten 
Island, as an outing place for the poor children of New 
York. 

All these efforts in the way of public improvement, such 
as the new tenement house law, public parks, open squares, 
public baths, and recreation places, simply show that a vast 
deal can be done and will be done to improve the conditions 
of our great cities. We cannot go to the country, but we 
can bring some of the country to the town. 

I frankly admit that I am one of those who do not regard 
the great city as a social calamity. Nor do I find any 
problem of health, comfort, or public morals more threaten- 
ing in great cities than it is in the life of our decadent rural 
communities, the vices of which, even in New England, 
have been pointed out very strongly in recent years. Who 
knows but that we may be sending missionaries before long 
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now buys the wheat he grinds from the Far West. 


to these decadent communities to induce them to migrate to 
our more orderly cities ? 

Mr, Gilman is confident “that any man can support his 
family by cultivating the soil.’ I do not share his confi- 
dence. I have been a farm-owner for several years; but 
instead of my farm supporting me, I have needed to follow 
another occupation for the sake of supporting my farm. 
There are a million people in New York who would fare no 
better in trying to support their families by farming, not to 
speak of the strain of an occupation which arouses a man at 
daylight and compels him to cut hay in the broiling sun 
with the thermometer at 98 degrees. No one appreciates 
more than I the poetical aspect of farming, when I can watch 
my neighbors over the fence; but, as for following it as a 
business, I have long since made over any ambition in this 
direction to my beloved friend, the model dairy farmer of 
New England, the publisher of this paper. Farmers, like 
poets, are born, not made. 

_I speak in all seriousness of the economical difficulty. 
Only a limited number of people can be supported by agri- 
culture, because only a limited number are required to 
furnish subsistence for a population of 75,000,000. Indus- 
trial revolutions in this country have affected farming as 
well as other callings. For years I have bought my Graham 
flour from the Genesee valley, but I suspect that my miller 
So Mr. 
Gilman’s farm colony fifteen or twenty miles from the city 
could not raise wheat or any of the staples, nor secure 
sufficient pasturage for sheep and cattle. Market gardening, 
though it helps out the family income, does not furnish any 
basis of staple support. On the other hand, the field of 
manufacturing industries, through the constant stimulus of 
invention, is practically unlimited. Manufactures and com- 
merce furnish the necessity for urban life. Under modern 
methods of rapid transit there is nothing to prevent the 
mechanic from having his garden patch, as many a me- 
chanic has, to help out his wages. But this is far different 
from the farm colony. 

Mr. Gilman’s plan is, after all, not a plan for the relief of 
the city, but for the relief of the country population. Edu- 
cation in the art of living is, I concede, as necessary there 
as in the city. The negroes of the Black Belt have plenty of 
land; but they will live crowded together in one-room 
cabins, eating hog and hominy until Hampton and Tus- 
kegee teach them how to live better. 

The unattractiveness of rural life which Mr. Gilman 
admits is not felt merely by families sent by charity workers 
into the country to try the experiment. Its dulness and 
its insufficiency as a means of support drive many farm- 
bred people to the city. I asked one of my neighbors in 
Canada why he left his excellent farm with its superb view 
to run a horse-car in Boston. He said he wanted “to be 
where there was something going on.” He liked the stim- 
ulus and excitement of the crowd. From November to May 
I sympathize with this man. The attractive studies of 
nature which Mr. Gilman outlines, interesting as they may 
be, are not so fascinating as the study of humanity or the 
experience of human association ; and, if one wants to study 
either nature or art, he can find more fish in the Castle 
Island Aquarium, more animals in the Zoo at Central Park 
and the Bronx, more mineralogical specimens in the labora- 
tories of Columbia University, than he can easily find on a 
farm colony. Modern cities are becoming vast centres of a 
culture which cannot be furnished by rural life. Some 
weeks ago I went over to a hall on the East Side in the most 
crowded portion of New York, and heard “ Traviata”’ given to 
an audience of about three hundred Italians who were justly 
enthusiastic. More recently I had an experience at Car- 
negie Hall which thrilled me. A great chorus, one thousand 
strong, members of the People’s Choral Union, rendered 
“Israel in Egypt” with magnificent effect. This is an 
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oratorio largely written for double choruses. It demands 
great volume of tone. It could not be rendered by a farm 
colony choir. About half of this choral union had Jewish 
or foreign faces, They had been taught to read music 
without charge except the effort of learning; and Mr. Car- 
negie, I suspect, had paid the bills. The educational effect 
of this musical training is something grand. 

London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Milan, New York, 
and many other cities of less magnitude are great intel- 
lectual and social as well as commercial and industrial 
cities ; and year by year the problem of how to make them 
more healthful, more interesting, more beautiful, is gradually 
being worked out. In spite of Horace Greeley, Thoreau, 
and Tolstoi, life in great cities bids fair to be more popular 
than ever. 

I am not enthusiastic about the sky scraper, but besides 
the recurrent elevator nothing but an economic or physical 
earthquake or a big fire is likely to bring the. people who 
live in the upper stories ‘“‘ back to the soil.” 

NEw YORK. : 


Anniversary Notes. 


BY CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 


I went to three meetings in Anniversary Week which were 
full of interest to me, the temperance meeting and the 
meeting of the Sunday School Society at King’s Chapel and 
that of the Unitarian Historical Society in Channing Hall. 

At the temperance meeting I heard the wisest utterances 
on the subject that I have ever heard, but some points of 
importance were not touched. At this meeting some liberty 
of discussion would have been of great service. ‘There are 
two excuses for intemperance among the working classes,— 
first, exhaustion from. overwork; and even more frequently 
that faintness arising from the indigestion which follows the 
use of badly cooked food. There is one encouragement to 
the drunkard in the fact that the law allows drunkenness to 
abate the penalties of crime. 

I have had a good deal of experience of this vice. I 
never cured but one drunkard. This man confessed that 
he drank because he was hungry! His wife had died. He 
was a leading lawyer in a large city. He said he often got 
up in the middle of the night, because he was too hungry 
to sleep, and went to a saloon. I told him whenever that 
was the case to come to me at any time of the day or night, 
and I would give him what was better. The first time he 
came was at one o’clock in the morning. My husband raked 
open the library fire, and in my flannel dressing-gown I cooked 
him oysters and gave him good coffee. That was the first 
step, and I followed it up. This man was wealthy; but, in 
the city where we both lived, there was no eating-room 
where good food could be procured. There are many cook- 
ing-schools in this country, but they chiefly teach the way 
to unnecessary luxuries. What we want are cooking-schools 
for the working classes, where they can be taught to cook 
oatmeal and other cereals, to use wisely the cheap cuts of 
meat, and to make wholesome bread. 

As to the law, I would have it so changed that drunken- 
ness should increase its penalties, and I would put an end 
to all talk of alcoholism” and extenuating phrases. It is 
a vice. Let it be called so. 

_ And now for the delightful and inspiring meeting of the 
Sunday School Society. I could not agree with Mr. 
Pritchett in thinking it advisable that Sunday-school in- 
struction should be a sort of support to general education. 
I believe I am the oldest Sunday-school teacher in the de- 
nomination. I have been teaching sixty-five years, and at 
least twenty of those years I have been the superintendent 
of a school; and of these twenty, I was for six years the 
superintendent of James Freeman Clarke’s school. I do not 
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agree with Dr. Hall in thinking that our children should be 
taught that nothing is too sacred to question. ‘There are 
outside influences enough to bring that about. In every 
little child’s mind there is the germ of faith. It should be 
our business to develop and mature that germ. I should 
insist on giving an intimate acquaintance with the Bible. I 
would show the Old Testament as the history of the first 
Unitarian people known to mankind and the New Testa- 
ment as the natural outcome of that life and history. I 
would let doubtful things alone, but every child in a Sunday- 
school should know the Ten Commandments, some of the 
Psalms, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and the chapter 
on charity from Corinthians; and it should be the superin- 
tendent’s business to make sure of this. 

Ethical culture I would insist on, but not one word of 
theology. I donot believe any teacher can do his utmost 
good unless he visits the family of his pupils, and he should 
invite his pupils as often as possible to his own house. Each 
teacher should be left in perfect freedom as to method. 
Nothing has so injured the Sunday-schools of New England 
as the attempt to force all the teachers in a school to take 
up the same subject, as a body, every Sunday. What would 
happen if every minister in the denomination were ordered 
to do the same thing? Wherever there is a school, there 
should be a monthly meeting of teachers for conference 
and for social intercourse. If there are poor children in the 
school, there should be a sewing-circle also. 

It was with the greatest interest that I went to the meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Historical Society. It was quite time 
such a society should be formed. The great number of 
preachers coming in from other denominations need the sort 
of information it can give and the biographical library it 
must form. Of those born into our communion the ignor- 
ance of our history is a most lamentable thing. It is time 
that the Association reprinted the Life of Mary Ware and 
Miss Martineau’s history of “ Bleaburn.” 

Small condensed reprints of every published memoir of a 
Unitarian clergyman should be gradually provided. It is 
time our people knew their own work, and were made able to 
estimate the results of their faith. At present proper material 
is wanting. At this meeting our dear old friend, John J. May, 
presented a portrait of Rev. John Pierpont. Miss Sarah 
Palfrey sent a fine photogravure of her father, our Unitarian 
historian, too early lost. Inspired by these gifts and the 
eloquence they called out, Mr. Wendte offered the original 
manuscript of Dr. Channing’s sermon on “ War.” 

I had personally known Pierpont, Palfrey, and Chan- 
ning. Was there any one else in the audience who could 
say the same? During the three years he was in the Divin- 
ity School my husband was the superintendent of the Hollis 
Street Sunday-school; and, when I was married, his teachers 
gave us our family Bible. There were one or two points 
which I should like to have spoken to in reference to Mr. 
Pierpont. He and Dr. Charles Lowell were the two finest 
readers in that great cycle of Unitarian preachers. Dr. 
Pierpont made his reading of a hymn a gospel, and his 
voice always echoed along the lines for every listener; and, 
when I take up my Bible, the voice of the beloved pastor of 
the West Church lingers upon every syllable. Enough was 
not said of the value of the ‘“‘ American First Class Book” 
and of the primers for younger children compiled by Mr. 
Pierpont. Are there no honest members of school com- 
mittees, among our own people, who will look up second-hand 
copies of these books and urge their republication? It is 
astonishing that this has not long ago been done. 

Mr. Wendte did not know, I think, how valuable was the 
gift he gave. If he had, he would have told his audience. 
William Frank Channing, scientist and social reformer, had 
been my friend all my life. Mr. Wendte told us that after 
a peace meeting in California an old man, tottering and 
feeble, came to see him, introduced himself as the only son 
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_of Dr. Channing, and gave him the sermon he now pre- 
sented to the Association. At that moment William Frank 
had in his possession a large mass of manuscript left by his 
father. I know its value. Much of it related to social 
questions, which Dr. Channing never touched in the pulpit. 
In a visit to the Channings when they lived in Providence 
I had free access to these papers. Soon after Mr. Chan- 
ning gave these papers to Mr. Wendte he decided to come 
back to Boston, where his earliest and most troubled years 
were passed. He hired a whole car, into which were 
packed most valuable possessions,— china, glass, family 
portraits and furniture, his own scientific papers (many of 
them on unsolved problems), and, saddest of all, the ac- 
cumulations of Dr. William Ellery Channing’s life. On the 
southern passage from California this car took fire, and was 
consumed with all its contents. Not many of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s papers were given away; and the sermon on “ War” 
is not only precious in itself, but probably of greater pecu- 
niary value as the sole perfect manuscript of his writing 
which now survives. 
BuFFALo, N.Y. 


For the Christian Register: 
Compensation. 


BY MARION MURDOCK. 


When some fast-gathering storm assails the day 
And summons darkness to obscure the sky, 

And doth with her wild turbulence essay 

To shut out light and space from human eye, 
Comes swift from some mysterious source on high 
A lightning flash to cleave the darkness through, 
And, lo! what depth of heavens we descry, 
What vast, sunlighted spaces come to view! 

So in some gathering storm of grief and rue, 

A flash of light will pierce the darkened soul,— 
The heavy clouds of time are riven through, 

The spaces of eternity unroll ! 

O Life! how loving thy decrees that bring 

The clearest, widest sight through suffering ! 


The New Interest in the Supernatural. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


It has been said that one of the characteristics of the 
present time is its lessening faith in the supernatural; and 
yet, curiously enough, a new interest therein is one of the 
phases of current thought. It is not easy to discard by any 
rational process a habit of mind so deeply rooted in human 
nature as that of faith in forces all about us not of the 
natural order. The feeling that there is something about 
us that is mysterious, occult, preternatural, has come down 
to us through untold generations. It is born with us, and 
cannot be exorcised by any mere word of science. It lives’ 
in us as a part of our heritage from the past. It is in our 
fear of darkness and the night, in our strange horror at the 
ghostly and uncanny, and in our dread of death and its 
accompaniments. We ought not to think it strange, there- 
fore, that, with all our science and rationalism, we should 
find a new faith in the supernatural springing up as a re- 
action against the more extreme materialism of our age. 

That which we put out at one door comes back to us 
through another. That which we rejected under the name 
of superstition has reappeared under the name of science. 
The man who wholly discards the supernatural elements of 
Christianity takes them back again under the guise of 
Spiritualism. Mrs. Annie Besant was a pronounced atheist 
and materialist; but now, under the lead of theosophy, she 
accepts the most extreme form of the supernatural. Perhaps 
we ought not to regard these mental transformations as any- 
thing strange, and yet it is a curious result of the mental 
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shows the same division of opinion. 


tion of blood, 


. and yet they never rise into consciousness. 


unrest of the time that those who believe in nothing but 


matter and its forces should all at once come to believe in 


nothing but mind and its preternatural capacities. 

It is not to be assumed that these changes are coming 
about through the action of science on the one side and 
‘religion on the other, as two opposing currents of opinion, 
the one rejecting and the other accepting the supernatural. 
If religion shows us those who believe and those who dis- 
believe in the supernatural, not less true is it that science 
When we ask ques- 
tions about hypnotism, thought-transference, and the sub- 
conscious, we find that some scientific men accept them and 
others reject them with scorn. The rapidity with which 
books about hypnotism issue from the press shows how 
‘great the interest in the subject, how many the investigators 
of the phenomena presented, and how trustful some persons 
“are as to the results secured, And yet what is the hypnotic 
power so curiously investigated but. one form of the super- 


natural under a new mask? It has as great a charm for 


some minds as did the old supernaturalism for persons of 
a former generation, and has the power to cast over them 


the same glamour, to awaken in them the same love of the 


occult and mysterious, 
What is the significance of Theosophy, Christian Science, 
mind-cure, hypnotism, and telepathy but that of a new 


interest in the supernatural? Dr. Stanley Hall says that 


thought cannot be communicated without a nerve for its 

transference, but telepathy undertakes to prove that mind 
-can reach mind without this communicating medium. The 
eagerness for the supernatural is yet so strong that telepathy 
is accepted with only the most superficial investigation. It 
‘is accepted on faith, and not with the aid of science. 

Even science has brought back to us much of the super- 
natural in the form of the subconscious. The old mesmer- 
ism or animal magnetism had its day and passed away ; but 
hypnotism has come in its place, and with an interest for 
many that is not in proportion to its actual results. How is 
-it that one mind can control another, and by means of sug- 
gestion obtain dominion over it? The explanation is to be 
found in the direction of the subconscious. We know very 


_ well that many of the processes of our bodies go on uncon- 


sciously ; for we have no conscious recognition of the circula- 
digestion, or a thousand impacts of the 
outward world upon our bodies. The fact is that our eyes, 
ears, nostrils, and skin are constantly beset with impressions ; 
and all of these are registered within our nervous organism. 
These outward and inward processes have their effect upon 
us, help to shape our moods and temperaments, to form our 
emotions, and even to give character to our mental activities ; 
This is the 
region of the subconscious that in disease asserts itself, that 
comes to light in hypnotism, that presents itself in various 
-forms of what we call the supernatural. 
One of the most remarkable of these manifestations is just 
now attracting much attention in the form of double-con- 
sciousness. These startling transformations, made so much 


of by some psychologists, are the result of an abnormal as- 
~sertion of the subconscious life, which has its normal man- 


ifestations in the facts of hypnotism. What is hypnotism 
but the power of a strong will to silence consciousness in 
_another, and to bring the subconscious into activity for a 
time? The results are curious, almost marvellous, and in- 
dicative of much that in other generations has taken the form 
of the supernatural. 

The rejuvenescence of the supernatural under new names 
“and with fresh motives is one of the most remarkable ten- 
-dencies of our time. When the new mask is removed, how- 
»ever, the old personality is discovered. It is as easy to 
believe in the bodily resurrection of Christ as in the material- 
ized forms of the spirits. 
Platonism writ large. Mind-cure has been known since the 
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dawn of civilization. Hypnotism has been practised by 
medicine-men in all ages and countries. Tbe truth in these 
forms of the supernatural does not enlarge by giving them 
new names or putting them under the categories of science. 
If they are not true under the forms of the past, then they 
are not true under the fresh disguises of the present. 

What these tendencies indicate is that the supernatural is 
a permanent human interest. Rationalism cannot put it out 


‘of doors, for it speedily returns in a new form. We get rid 


of the grosser forms of the past, but the quality of the mind 
that gives origin to this faith remains. The truth of the 
supernatural is not to be found in nature or science; but in 
the fact that the individual mind inherits the past of ‘human 
experience, and has been shaped in its emotions and aspira- 
tion by all that has made the superstitions and credulities of 
other ages. 
WAKEFIELD, MAss. 


The Master Key. 


BY REV, SILAS FARRINGTON, 


The master key of the kingdom of heaven is now — just 
as it always has been—-Love. Without love no man ever 
yet found the door to it, nor ever will. I look about me; 
and I see continually that all the virtues men have or prac- 
tise spring out of their love, are limited by its limits. The 
same man who in one relation to his fellows is sympathetic, 
kind, conscientious, just, in another relation seems un- 
scrupulous, unkind, inaccessible to reason or to shame. If 
we look at him in one aspect, we admire and praise him. We 
look at him in the other aspect, and we are repelled: no 
condemnation seems too strong,— he seems less than human. 
Trace these two different aspects of him back to their 
causes. You will find that it is where his affections are in- 
terested, as in the relations of family or of friendship, in 
the narrow circle of those he comes into real association with, 
where that general form of Love we call sympathy enters 
into his life, that he is good, reasonable, just-minded, feels 
the obligation and the will to think of others and serve 
others. Outside this range of affection and sympathy, he 
seems to be another man, of lower and harder type. His 
sentiments toward people outside this circle, toward the ab- 
stract beings at a distance with whom he may have to deal, 
are childish or barbarian, These outsiders are not even 
human to him. The harm he may do them is invisible to 
him, or it does not count as crime. Their sufferings are 
nothing to him if he can draw a fancied advantage for him- 
self, or his family, or his country, out of them. Often 
we Can’t piece these two sides of a man together and see 
them form a whole, so inconsistent are they. Looked at on 
one side, how kindly, how ready to give way to another’s 
wishes, how generous, how prompt to act to remedy some 
evil he sees plainly, how disposed to good! Looked at from . 
the other side, how callous, how selfish, how irrational, 
how cruel! Yet there is no mystery init. So far as this 
man (pethaps he is ourself) has loved at all, he has been 
moralized by it. Toward those he has loved he has grown 
just, thoughtful, tender, wise. He has curbed his self-will. 
He has sought their good. Thus all things have become 
plain to him,— his own obligations, the law of right, the law 
of goodness,— and he has, to some degree at least, fulfilled 
them. And where he has not loved at all, where he has felt 
suspicion or resentment or ill-will, or even has been blindly 
ignorant, there he is, and remains, blind, insensible, self-ab- 
sorbed, with no sense of law or obligation to God or man. 
Love is 


the key which opens for us the kingdom of heaven,— so far 


as it is open to us. 


Therefore, friends, above all things let us cherish, let us 
try to enlarge, this power of loving,— this power of realizing 
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others and sympathizing with them. Without this power 
what is all this cant about believing in the Fatherhood of 
God or in the brotherhood of man? I know that we differ 
in our capacity for love, as well as in other things. And 
yet in each of us it is capable of expansion,— great expansion 
—ennobling, humanizing expansion! Oh, how frightful it is 
to see the neglect and waste of this capacity for loving,— this 
capacity which does truly open to us heaven and the bliss of 
heaven ! 

We deaden this capacity by ignoring other men, by hold- 
ing ourselves aloof from them, by looking down on them, by 
filling our minds with ill-reports of all that may inflame and 
exasperate us, and justify our dislike and the harm we do 
them. But we do ourselves the worst harm, for all this shuts 
us out of heaven. 

In one sense, heaven is, indeed, an open place. But in 
another sense it is a locked place,— locked forever against all 
selfish desire, all unjust aims, all that is hard and harsh 
and malignant, or even indifferent or unregarding. We can’t 
break into it by force. We must have the key our Master 
had,— the key he has given in his words and in his deeds to 
every man who will take it,— the love which sees in every 
other man our brother and the child of God; the love which 
makes us tender, thoughtful, wise toward him, in which his 
follies and his dulness and his wrong are dissolved, and we 
see the good in him, and can call it out. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


For the Christian Register. 


“And We Know.” 


BY W. M. F. ROUND. 


And we know there is not a star in the sky 
Nor a brook that flows through the land, 

But the hand of God has shaped its course 
As the heart of God has planned. 


And we know there is not a child in the field 
Nor a man in the city’s mart, 

But his needs and woes and sorrows all 
Have lain in the Loving Heart. 


Hints as to Helping One Another. 


BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


First, bya noble personality. Talking, reasoning, preach- 
ing, are well in away. But being right in purpose, in ef- 
fort, is the lever to raise others. Admit, as we all must, 
that we have not learned the lesson of life, that we ‘shall 
not learn it thoroughly to our dying day, yet patiently and 
prayerfully must we study it, if we sincerely desire to help 
those whom we love, and those we learn to love, as fast and 
as far as our hearts fill with sympathy for those who, like 
ourselves, are trying blindly to solve the mystery of life and 
untangle the riddle of existence. 

We cannot estimate the good effect of the atmosphere of 
peace, good will, and actual joy, which emanates from the 
blessed ones in a home, a neighborhood, or a church. These 
may count themselves of little worth, but they are the salt 
of the earth. How to become one of them is the question. 
I read lately in a Catholic book something to this effect: 
“God’s little blessings are so great,— air and water and 
kind, pleasant words.” 

Sometimes people seem to have been born blessed,— com- 
fortable as children, eager to help as they grow older, free 
from self-seeking, self-reference, not easy to take offence, 
chiefly eager to make all go pleasantly for those with whom 
their lot is cast. I heard a college professor say of his sis- 
ter (whom careless observers would have classed as humdrum, 
if not tiresome), “She was never known to speak ill of any 
one.” What a fragrant epitaph! 
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What friction and heart-burning would be prevented in a 
home, a church, a neighborhood, if this were the rule of life! 
But how hard to put one’s self in another’s place! We see 
only the surface of our dear ones’ lives. What a closed 
book the experience of an acquaintance! But let us not 
call any one a mere acquaintace. If we dreamed what most 
are going through, we should wonder at their calmness and 
Then we should no longer seek only the attractive 
to help, but do our kindest and best to help every one. Do 
not let any one say after we are gone, with a thought of us 
in his mind, “Few have been kind to me in this world.” 
The surest way to conquer antipathy to an acquaintance, 
in or out of the church, is to show him kindness. Anda 
pleasant word or smile reacts on one’s self. But we are 
slow to learn that those we like and those we dislike are not 
very different, after all. 

Ever bear in mind the uncertainty of life,—not with 


‘gloom, but with the ardent desire to make the most of the 


time left. If I were a preacher, I think I should preach 
occasionally from these words: “ Awake! the time is short.” 
Perhaps, because I am nearing the sunset, the last year 
seemed to vanish on flying wings. Only a hand’s breadth, 
as it were, since we watched the coming in of the new cen- 
tury and the welcoming of its second year. We are apt to 
lose the time left in vain regret for wasted opportunity, if not 
in remorse for actual wrong-doing. 

We are more gently and kindly led into a tranquil appre- 
ciation of what is before us in life by communing together 
about it. There is a strangeness as well as a terror when we 
shut our eyes to the inevitable. An excellent man, faithful 
in all the relations of life, was very ill for months; but he 
seemed unawate of the nearness of the summons to leave 
life till his minister prayed with him, and then he said, 
But there is no preparation 
for going equal to faithfulness in every-day duty. Those 
little duties which, like the small items in an account book 
take up most space, and cannot be safely neglected. 
Usually, one faithful to these will be faithful to the greater 
Calls. 

How easy to trust those who are guarded in speech as 
well as in action! When I was young, I said to a friend, 
“Oh, if I only dared to say exactly what I think!” She 
replied, “If you don’t, who does? But begin.” “No,” 
said I, “‘not after that rebuke.” But I never forgot it. A 


‘minister told me that he saw in the New Testament a good 


conundrum, but he should never repeat it. I think few 
men, few women, could have controlled’ the desire to tell it, 
The sense of humor is a pitfall; and I honor one who.can 
rise above it in his delicate loyalty to a friend, in refraining 
from allusion to amusing peculiarities of manner or tricks 
of speech. When shall we learn to avoid talking about 
people? 

We can help one another by smoothing over a misunder- 
standing between friends. Perhaps some one comes to’ you 
and says, “I think I will not call again on so and so: she 
did not thank me for coming, but said, ‘It is a. great while 
since you called,’ winding up with a bitter allusion to a mu- 
tual friend, that friend having made to me a bitter remark 
about her.” Now be prompt to say the right word, allude to 
the ill-health or other trial of the one who complained, and 
you will find that tact and sympathy have healed a breach. 
There is very little worth being angry about. Surely, we are 
all forgetful enough of the amenities of life to bear with one 
another. \ 

We can help one another with advice, which, though never 
to be obtruded unasked, should never be refused if ‘desired, 
If not accepted at once, it 
may recur opportunely later. We can help one another in 
the choice of books. When I was young, I read too exclu- 


~ sively novels, though there was no such overplus as now. 


But what I found and sought had for me the intoxication of 
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the drama. I looked at the close to see if there would be a 
happy end. My beloved school-teacher, sister to Rev. 
N. L. Frothingham, was aware of my folly; and so was I. 
Icould not tear myself from a novel in which I was interested. 
Now, if I had young girls to bring up, I should try to lessen 
their devotion to fiction. I should try to interest them in 
biography, and save them from being engulfed in the pres- 
ent avalanche of. novels, good, bad, and indifferent! My 
uncle, Dr. Channing, believed we were the better equipped 
for the mind being cultivated as well as the heart inspired. 

How heedlessly we waste time, our most precious possession, 
given only moment by moment, and, if lost, never restored ! 
We can help one another in the direction of conversation, 
that right royal gift, when justly appreciated. But, if we 
think over what we talked about after a friend leaves, I fear 
we should often be ashamed of our poor, flimsy talk. 

_ Of course, that is no time to preach or lecture; but ear- 
nestness is not amiss, even if routed sometimes by an unex- 
pected sally of wit. We are many-sided creatures, and re- 
lieve the pathos of life, as did Abraham Lincoln, by un- 
looked-for fun. Cheerful friends do a world of good, 
especially when one is rasped by the contrarieties of life. 

I think, too, we can help one another’s manners, Parents 
should be an example to the children by their good manners 
to one another. Children will insensibly form the habit of 
meeting and parting with kindness. It will blend in the 
sweet atmosphere of home. Once I was struck with the 
tone of a domestic in the house of an idolized school friend, 
in speaking either to her or of her. No wonder we loved 
that fricnd. If we thought more about it in time, we should 
not have to recall, when our friends go before us, many little 
ways in which we could have cheered their suffering days. 
But the past is not ours. Shall we lose the little time left in 
vain regret? Let us begin at once to help those who were 
dear to the departed. 

A friend of mine said to her niece, “ You are sufficiently 
demonstrative to strangers, but you are cold to your relatives: 
you inherit the family reserve,”— a reserve the older mem- 
bers regretted in age. 

I was arrested the other night by the glory of the stars, 
immediately followed by the thought there is something 
far more wonderful than the stars,— human love, divine love. 

Lately, one has written: “ What is original and specific in 
Christianity is Jesus,—the religious consciousness of 
Jesus. ... What, then, is original and unique in the life 
of Jesus,— in what lies the secret of its superior attraction? 
There is but one answer,— ‘Surely it was, as Amiel wrote, 
Christ’s moral consciousness, full to overflowing,— of his 
sense of relationship to God as his father and to man as his 
brother.’ Love, in Christ’s teaching, became the essence of 
religion,” 

How strange that we talk of everything rather than of the 
deep need of faith and of “the silence of eternity, inter- 
preted by love”! 

Helen Keller said in her wonderful letter on the occasion 
of the commemoration of Dr. Howe’s hundredth birth- 
day:... ‘Words are powerless to describe the desolation 
of that prison-house [blindness] or the joy of the soul that is 
delivered out of its captivity.’”’ And the soul imprisoned by 
its lack of faith in immortality is also ready to cry in joy to 
its deliverer. ‘Thanks to our friend and helper, our world 
lies upward: the length and breadth and sweep of the 
heavens are ours.” Every minister of the gospel has had 
some such joyful benediction uttered or unuttered in his 
behalf, which has outweighed many a disappointment in his 
checkered lot. And we, who are ministers to one another in 
our humble way, should strive by faithful example and un- 
failing love to bring one another into the kingdom. 


_“Oh for the faith to grasp the glad Forever, 
Amid the shadows of the earth’s ‘ Little While’|” 
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Do we not make a mistake in banishing from thought and 
speech allusion to the great change that must soon come to 
us all? Would not the young and the old be the better for 
communing frequently on the great topics of existence? 
The certain weakness, possible pain, of a death-bed, may be 
increased by an awakened consciousness to the fact that 
one’s earthly possessions are in confusion. One will die the 
easier feeling these are ‘in order,” that one has done what 
he could to save some dearly loved survivor from ‘anxiety in 
regard to how we would have disposed of them. 

A friend said, “ We write our biography in the sick-room 
as truly as in society, and may be astonished at its contents 
when we see them.” Indeed, we write, whether as the suf- 
ferer in a consuming patience, longing for the coming of the 
morning, or as minister to a sufferer in his hourly appealing 
need. A good topic for an essay would be that of one of 
my informal post-office missionary correspondents,—“ Baffled, 
but not defeated.” There is something better than doing,— . 
to be able to say, “I am willing not to do at last, at last.” 
Ah, the serene, the extreme accomplishment is relinquish- 
ment,— not to necessity, but to a will higher and better than 
our own. 

At times we see how much more deeply we could have 
spoken for, written for, prayed for, the glorification of that 
living faith in our heavenly Father and in his Christ which 
we are sure, in our deepest consciousness, is the one heal-all 
of the woe and sin of the world. I read often the sixth verse 
of David A. Wasson’s “ Ideals’? : — 


“ Angels of growth 

Wait there, wait and invite me 
While I climb. 

For, see, I come but slow, but slow ! 
Yet, even as your chime, 
Soft and sublime, 

Lifts at my feet, they move, they go 
Up the great stair of time.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The holiest saint of God knows nothing more than is 
contained in the words, “‘ Our Father, who art in heaven.”— 
J. H, Thom. 


a 


Go through the world and find those who are intrinsically 
weary,— weary of the purposes, weary of the results, weary of 
the conditions of life. They are those who have lost their 
ideal, or who never had one.— Philip H. Wicksteed. 


& 


The essence of prayer is reverent and trustful seeking, the 
earnest desire, the upward look, and the confiding will. 
Whether these take form in acts, in words, or in thought 
and feeling alone, they are true prayer, and bring the answer 
and blessing of prayer.— Samuel Longfellow. 


& 


« Life is a daily worship, tremulous with reverence, beautiful 
with prayer and song, and fragrant with the incense-perfume 
of holy thoughts and good deeds. So do nature and provi- 
dence lean down lovingly into the good man’s life, mingling 
earth with heaven, linking it all with God, moving it all to 
the orderly music of his great purpose.— Se/ected. 


ot 


It is the privilege of faithfulness to be led forward to 
weightier responsibilities, and in more strenuous tasks to 
find the sympathy and support of God. This expansion 
of its powers is no arbitrary reward: it is the spiritual con- 
sequence of the energies and affections of its whole career, 
and springs from them as the flower from the root,— Sedected. 
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Literature. 


The Small End of Great Problems.* 


The friends of Dr. Herford will read with 
satisfaction, though touched with sadness, this 
volume, which is probably his last contribution 
to religious literature. The book is thoroughly 
characteristic of the man, and is replete with 
original and lucid thought, expressed in apt and 
quaint illustration and suffused with wise and 
benevolent optimism. Whether as preacher or 
essayist, the author holds a reputation for clear 
and forcible handling of the speculative and 
practical problems of life. His thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature and keen perception of 
the lights and shadows of character, lit up here 
and there with a sympathetic and racy humor, 
have made him a power in the pulpit and an 
inspiring and magnetic influence out of it. His 
treatment of the problems bearing upon con- 
duct, from which no thinker can honestly 
escape, is marked by great plainness and 
directness. He boldly grapples with difficul- 
ties, not caring to receive or to give quarter, 
but resolutely bent upon pushing investigation 
to a finish, He wrestles with the common 
perplexities which beset men and women like 
a man schooled in experience and eager to 
sphere a light about daily trials and enigmas, 
to whom thinking is not a more or less interest- 
ing exercise, but charged with a helpful pur- 
pose. This book, published at the close of a 
strenuous and fruitful career, lets its reader into 
the secret of that strong hold which all through 
his ministerial life Dr. Herford exercised over 
hard-headed men and women, and especially 
over young men timidly feeling their way to 
assurance and conviction in the mists and 
mazes of religious speculation. They trusted 
in his sound judgment, believed in his honesty 
and sincerity, were captivated by his absolute 
freedom from cant and pretence and self-seek- 
ing; and this intensely suggestive and interest- 
ing book discloses the methods he employed in 
his ministry. 

Nor is this all. It is full of wise counsel to 
the perplexed, replete with comfort to those bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day, saddened 
by disappointment, imbittered by unmerited suf- 
fering, bowed with griefand loss. Almost every 
page is enriched by the insight and sagacity 
which only come with years and experience, and 
which no tyro in the art of living can supply. 
A large-hearted sympathy enters into the treat- 
ment of every question; and, though Dr. Her- 
ford always puts his own case with striking 
force, he treats the views he cannot share with 
marked fairness. It is only necessary to men- 
tion his themes to create a desire on the part of 
all who know him well to study his treatment 
of them,—‘‘The Small End of Great Problems,” 
“The Human Heart of God,” “The Mystery of 
Pain,” “The Unseen Things the Most Real,” 
“Belief in Things Unproven,” “The Healing 
Forces of God,” “The Mystery of Goodness,” 
“The Nearness and Reality of the Heavenly 
World.” These and similar topics cannot fail 
to be of interest to persons who have not yet lost 
the taste for the free and reverent handling of 
truths which never can be reduced to second- 
rate importance, since they lie at the root of 
human experience. 


*Tue SMALL Enp or GREAT Prosiems. By Brooke 
Herford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Christian Register 
Recent Poetry. 


Poems by Charles G. D. Roberts. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Mr. Roberts includes in an attractive volume 
of 222 pages all of his verse written before 1899 
that he cares to have preserved. This inclu- 
sion means many things of great beauty and 
delicacy and charm. In general, it does not 
seem to us that the poems inspired by the city 
of New York are as beautiful as those inspired, 
by Nova Scotia. Nothing is quite so good for 
poet or novelist as that “sweet habit of the 
blood” which made George Eliot’s novels of 
the Middle Counties so much better than those 
related to a more casual experience than that of 
her early life. And of all Mr. Roberts’s better 
things we are still inclined to think that the best 
is the “Epitaph for a Sailor Buried Ashore,” 
albeit the “Epitaph fora Husbandman” is very 
good. So is the entire sequence of sonnets, 
“Songs of the Common Day.” In “The Potato 
Harvest” we crave a little more about the 
potatoes. “Blomidon” is a noble sonnet, but 
“In an Old Barn” is that one which we least 
willingly would spare. Of the New York 
“Nocturnes,” “Night in a Down-town Street” 
is quite the best, where many have a noble kin- 
ship with Wordsworth’s “Early Morning on 
Westminster Bridge.” 3 

Poems by Robert Underwood Johnson. New 
York: The Century Company.—Here is another 
genuine poet; and he, too, makes a collection of 
all his poems hitherto that he would not will- 
ingly let die. They have much variety. Here 
are poems of compliment and affection, beauti- 
ful nature poems, patriotic songs and ballads, 
poems of international comity, and poems of 
profound ethical import: with all these, many 
little things that have the real lyrical cry. Two 
“Moods of the Soul” strike notes that have 
a deep reverberation. To “Dewey at Manila” 
and “The Welcome of our Tears,” a poem of 
the Spanish War, there is a palinode, as if all 
had not been according to promise. To those 
who love poetry for its own sake, and not merely 
because of its didactic elements, Mr. Johnson 
can be heartily commended, while at the same 
time there is good teaching and preaching with 
the rest. 

Porms by Arthur Upson and George Norton 
Northrop. Minneapolis: Edmund D. Brooks. 
Frankly, we do not like to have the poets pool- 
ing their issues in this fashion. It invites com- 
parisons that are odorous. If the thing is io be 
done, we would plead for a hint of its author- 
ship with each particular poem as we go along. 
And it is also doubtful whether our younger 
poets should pay to their own verse the tribute 
of hand-made paper and editions of 350 copies. 
We find Mr. Upson at his best in things similar 
in character to those which made his “Sign of 
the Harp” an extremely pleasant book. Such, 
for example, is “A Ruing Company.” Very 
good, too, is “In Tenebris,” especially the soldier 
part of it; but the “Songs of Sound Color” strike 
us as but indifferent trifling. It is, however, Mr. 
Northrop that bears up the burden of this 
double sheaf. At least, his are the more 
numerous poems. His sensitiveness to the 
charm of music is very great, and several of his 
better pieces are suggested by musical themes. 
A very lovely one is the tribute to Sidney 
Lanier. Another is “Color Phases”; but no,— 
“a plague on both their houses!”—that is Mr. 
Upson’s. 

LinE-o”-TyPE Lyrics by Bert Leston Taylor, 
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author of “The Bilioustine,” etc. Evanston: - 
William S. Lord.—Here is the temper of the 

man who would slap Washington or Czsar on 

the back, and call him “old horse.” Here are 

what might be called “Poems of Irreverence.” 

George Eliot denounced this kind of thing as 

a debasement of the moral currency. Un- 

deniably, some of the pieces are bright and 

funny. Quite as undeniably, some of them are 

vulgar. 

JoHN McGovern’s PoErMs. Evanston: Will- 
iam S. Lord.—We like the title here; and weare 
haunted by the vagueness of the dedication,— 
“To my Beloved Wife, a Hastening Friend, 
when even Noble Duty might have come with | 
Stately Step.” Is that a compliment or a re- 
proach? There is not wanting to the 47 pages 
which make up the tiny sheaf something of real 
poetic quality. It is more apparent in the 
felicity of particular expressions than in the 
wholeness of tissue that characterizes any of 
the poems. The principal defect is a disposition: 
of the poet to wreak himself too violently upon 
expression. 

THe RuspdryaT oF Omar KuiyyAm, Jr. 
Elder & Shepard: San Francisco.—Here is 
more poetry of irreverence, one of the worst of 
the many echoes of Fitzgerald’s wonderful trans- 
lation. Much of the parody is in praise of 
tobacco; but it takes a wide range, and touches 
nothing that it does not stain or cheapen or 
defile. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Sibelot for July is 
a selection of sonnets from Mr. Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton’s “Sonnets of the Wingless Hours.” 
There was a great deal in the entire series about 
the poet’s “wheeled bed,” to which he was for 
a long time confined. But the selection shows 
a preference for the less personal sonnets; and 
some of these, though touched with a feeling of 
his infirmities, are very beautiful. His range of 
imagery suggests the limitation of his life, and 
the word “gold” has for him all the attraction 
that the words “hard” and “sweet” have for 
Swinburne. There is a fine rejection of the 
Wine of Omar Khayyam. 


“No,—just because we have no life but this, 
Turn it to use; be noble while you can; 
Search, help, create ; then pass into-the night.” 


Kinc FoR A SUMMER. By Edgar Pickering. 
Boston; Lee & Shepard. $1.— One cannot im- 
agine better material for a story of exciting 
adventure than is afforded by a study of Corsi- 
can history and traditions. The institution of 
the vendetta is really unrivalled as a means of 
blood-letting ; for no sooner has one man satis- 
fied his family revenge than it becomes incum- 
bent on somebody else to kill him in turn, and 
the ball is thus tossed back and forth until no- 
body is left to perpetuate the feud. The four 
hundred pages of Mr. Pickering’s book are 
filled with-conflicts both personal and public, on 
small scale and large; and many lives are sacri- 
ficed before the youthful hero reaches English 
safety and quiet. Before that consummation he 
becomes the sworn friend of three outlawed 
banditti, and with them joins the patriotic side in 
the rebellion of 1735. 


CoMPREHENSIVE GUIDE Book To NATURAL 
HyGIENIC AND HuMANE Diet. By Sidney 
Beard. New York: T. Y, Crowell & Co. $1.— 
Now that the high prices of meat have urged 
families to unwonted economy, it is quite fitting 
that vegetarians should improve their opportu- 
nity and set forth the reasons for abandoning it 
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altogether. Mr. Beard’s book is practical 
rather than theoretical; and he refers readers 
to other publications for the principles and 
arguments upon which the food reform move- 
ment is based, contenting himself with furnish- 
ing general directions about cookery and a good 
variety of recipes. A vegetarian cook-book is 


particularly attractive during the summer 
season. 
Van Dyck. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents—The Van 
Dyck number of the Riverside Art Series cor- 
responds in scope and treatment to the other 
volumes of this series. . Eight of the sixteen 
illustrations are taken frem his portraits, includ- 
ing the one of himself from the Prado Gallery, 
Madrid ; and the others are examples of his sub- 
ject pieces much less familiar to people gener- 
ally. Among these is the beautiful Icarus. The 
introduction is well considered and suggestive, 


_ and the interpretations are doubtless valuable 


to the young people for whom the series is pri- 
marily intended. 


Tue Lion’s WHELP. By Amelia E. Barr. New 
York ; Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—The life and 
times of Oliver Cromwell have afforded the 
‘basis for many a lively story of romance and 
adventure, and the end is farfrom coming. The 
middle of the seventeenth century offers an 
abundance of material still to the writer and 
poet, and Mrs. Barr has the trained ability of 
the practised novelist to take what best suits 
her purpose. She accepts Cromwell wholly, 
and sees no faults in his character or judgment. 
The story follows the fortunes of two families 
belonging to opposite factions, and manages to 
include the most dramatic incidents of the 
period. 


THE SILENT PIONEER. By Lucy Cleaver 
McElroy. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a story of pioneer days in Ken- 
tucky, when the Indian was retreating slowly be- 
fore the steady advance of the white man, and 
when Daniel Boone, here presented as an actor 
in the drama, proved a tower of strength to the 
settlers. The perils of early home-making in 
the wilderness are suggested without forgetting 
the brighter side of life which existed even 
there. The happy outcome is reached only after 
more than one narrow escape from suffering 
and death. 


The Magazines. 


Little Folks for June is an especially good 
number. ‘The Real Mary” is a delightful story 
for small girls, by A. L. Sykes; and Carroll 
Watson Rankin writes of a little digger of weeds 
in a way to suit both children and mothers. The 
publishers offer a series of cash prizes in compe- 
tition to amateurs and professional photog- 
raphers, basing awards in the competition on the 
interest of the photographs as pictures. The 
prize photographs are to belong to Léttle Folks, 
and others will be purchased if desirable for use. 
The stories, poems, and pictures of this maga- 
zine are all for the youngest readers; and the 
number of letters received from the little folks 
themselves testify to their appreciation. 


Literary Notes. 


L. C. Page & Co. have sent out a selected list 
of fiction, including their new publications for 
Igo2. Brief paragraphs about the books give 
hints as to a ee, selections for the sum- 
mer’s reading. 
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From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Les Malheurs de Sophie. Par Mme. la Comtesse de 
Ségur. Edited with notes by Elizabeth M. White. 45 
cents. 

From Houghton, Miffiin & ~~ .» Boston. 
Pate of American History. J. N ” Larned, Editor. 


00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Lafitte of Louisiana. By Mary Devereux. $1.50. 
A Maid of Bar Harbor. By Henrietta G. ae 
From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
hoes with Nature. By Frank 4 ewe Talmage. 
1.00. 


$1.50. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism.. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living God 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D, 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed: More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 


Topics discussed: The Hard Things . of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in A fflic- 
tion. 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rey. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER 


4th Series. No, 128 


General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity ; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozooMmpar. Cloth, $1.25. 
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THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, = = 2 Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om veceipfi 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Oongress Street, -- - = Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
is them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
oneied with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
ill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
Sasi it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as gdmirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAyY ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 
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So Very, Very Good. 


Every morning I arise 
And comb and brush my hair, 

And rub the sleep from both my eyes, 
And dress myself with care. 


And, when to breakfast I sit down, 
I fold my hands and wait 
Until some toast, so warm and brown. 
Is put upon my plate. 
And, when I’m through, I put in place 
My knife and fork and spoon, 
And leave my seat with smiling face, 
And eat no more till noon, 
—Arthur Macy. 


For the Christian Register. 
Bensie’s Wonder-morning. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


“Cock-a-deodle-doo! {Time to get up!” 
crowed the White Rooster. “Rise and get to 
work,” he added severely, after an instant’s 
pause. 

The farmer’s wife opened her eyes quickly. 
“Indeed, I must get to work,” she thought. 
“So much must be done this busy day!” 

She dressed rapidly, then knocked at Ben’s 
door. “Yes, mother,” answered a sleepy voice. 
“Come, laddie,” she said. “You and I have 
some work to do.” And, almost before the 
words were said, Bensie was out of bed. 

Little Sue was almost dressed before mother 
reached her door, and Baby Boy crowed his de- 
light when he was lifted from his crib. 

No wonder the children were glad to waken 
on such a bright, sunshiny morning. The birds 
were holding a morning concert; the spiders had 
spread the finest of lace work all over the lawn. 
Mother Nature had scattered diamond dew- 
drops over the lace, and now called the children 
to admire her handiwork. 

Bensie and Sue hurried out of doors to 
breathe the fresh, sweet air, and delight in the 
glorious morning. Ben didn’t express his feel- 
ings in words; but he turned handsprings just 
from pure happiness, while Sue danced around 
the garden, exclaiming over the new flowers that 
were opening their eyes for the first time that 
morning. 

Ben didn’t stop to play very long; for he was 
father’s “right-hand man,” and had chores to 
do in the farm-yard. Down the path he hurried, 
whistling so cheerily that Mr, Blackbird at once 
set up a rival performance which nearly split his 
little throat. 

Suddenly Ben stopped, and bent down to ex- 
amine a flower which grew by the garden path, 
—a tiny flower which shone out like gold from 
the surrounding grass, “I never saw a flower 
like that before! Guess you’d better go home to 
mother, and get yourself named.” And the blos- 
som was Carefully fastened in Ben’s buttonhole. 

A few steps further, and Bensie’s brown eyes 
discovered a small bird on the ground. 

“Hey, you poor little chap!” laughed Ben. 
“Tumbled out of the nest? Well, stop your 
squawking. I wouldn’t hurt you. Guess you 
and I will pay a visit to the old folks at home.” 
And up the tree went Bensie Boy to put the 
nestling back in the little brown bird-house. 

Then something so surprising happened that 
Ben nearly fell out of the tree in his astonish- 
ment; for he actually heard Mother Bird say: 
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“Oh, what a relief to get you home, dear Twitter. 
Ben, you are certainly the best boy.” 

“Oh! why! Jiminy!” gasped Ben, slipping 
down the tree to tumble on the ground in his 
surprise. 

“Ben, my man,” he said to himself sternly, 
“this will never do. You must be dreaming. 
Get up, and go about your work. A boy of thir- 
teen ought to know that birds can’t talk.” 

He hurried on till he reached the barn-yard 
gate. 

Mother Hen was clucking and scratching 
away inside; but, whenshe saw Ben, she came 
hurrying toward him, calling loudly: “Hurry, 
neighbors! Come, chick, come! Here is Ben 
with our breakfast.” Before Ben could recover 
from his surprise, all the hens came screeching. 
“QO Ben! Thanks, thanks! You shall surely 
have some fresh eggs to-day.” 

Ben dropped down on the ground by Mother 
Speckle, and addressed her earnestly. 

*See here, will you please tell me, ma’am, why 
you can talk to-day when you never could be- 
fore ?” 

All the chickens burst into a loud cackle of 
laughter, but not another word could Ben get 
out of them. Ben scattered their corn, and then 
went on to the barn, feeling greatly perplexed. 

He was greeted thus by Madam Cow as the 
stable door opened: ‘“‘Bensie, bring me some 
nice, sweet hay, and you shall have good milk 
to-day, enough for baby and little Sue, father, 
mother, and Bensie, too.” 

“Coo, coo!” said the soft-voiced doves, cir- 
cling round his head. “Bring some corn for our 
breakfast,do. Bensie we are waiting for you.” 

Ben began to think this great fun. “I tell 
you,” he exclaimed, “I’m going to see if my 
dear old Dobbin is in this talking business, too. 
He'll tell me what has happened to all of you.” 

Off went Ben to the horse’s stall. Putting 
his arms around Dobbin’s neck, he gave him a 
great hug, crying as he did so,— 

“Say, old fellow, can you talk, too ?” 

“I always could talk,” remarked Dobbin, 
quietly leaning over to nose around Ben’s pocket. 
“Have you any sugar, little master ?” 

“Ves, here’s a lump; and now tell me why 
didn’t you ever talk to me before?” 

“I have, a great many times,” answered Dob- 
bin, “but you didn’t understand me. The rea- 
son you hear this morning is because of that 
flower you are wearing.’’ 

“This flower!” exclaimed Bensie, much sur- 
prised, drawing it from his buttonhole to gaze 
at it. 

“You see,” said Dobbin, confidentially, reach- 
ing over Ben’s shoulder after a wisp of hay, ‘‘this 
is Midsummer Day. Any boy who has never 
in all his life been cruel to a bird or animal may 
find the good-luck flower to-day; and, as long as 
he wears it, he can understand our language. I 
always knew you were a good boy, Bensie; and 
I’m not at all surprised at your finding it.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Ben. “This is surely fine. 
I must hurry and feed the rest of the animals, so 
I can run home to tell Sue.” 

“Good-bye,” said Dobbin, with a kind nod; 
and Mother Cow stopped munching her break- 
fast to call, “Good-bye, Ben: you surely deserve 
the good-luck flower.” 

“I wonder what the pigs will have to say,” 
Ben thought, with a little chuckle. It was all 
such fun! 

“Uff, uff!” called the pigs as he drew near. 
“Hurry, Ben! We pigs are growing impatient.’’ 
“Stop crowding,” grumbled one. “Give me 
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room,” squealed another. And all shouted, 
“Hurry !” 

“I declare, I’ve never. been hustled so in all 
my life,” laughed Ben. “Everything says 
‘Hurry! How Sue will laugh!” 

Work finished, Bensie ran home; but, when 
he reached the farm-house, his wonderful flower 
was gone. 

“T must have dropped it,” he said, going back 
to search for it; but, look as he might, he could 
not find it, and he had only his story of the 
morning’s adventures left. 

Mother and Sue exclaimed at it; and even 
Baby Boy crowed and laughed over his bowl 
of milk, as if he enjoyed the tale. 

“T tell you,” said Ben, that night, “I mean 
always to be as good as good to birds and 
animals. Who knows but I may find the good- 
luck flower again?” 

“At any rate,” said mother, fondly, “if you 
keep on being my good, kind Ben, you will 


be a brave, good man; and father and I would 


ask no better luck than that.” 

“You'll make a good farmer, Ben,” called 
father from the porch where he was resting 
from the day’s work; “for a good farmer always 
looks after his farm-yard friends.” 

“Hurrah for ‘Farmer Ben,’” laughed the 
happy boy; and Sue cried, “I know, Bensie dear, 
you'll find the good-luck flower again; for you're 
the kindest boy in all the world.” 


Faith’s Live Doll. 


Faith Endicott was in a bad mood one day. 
She shook Lilian Bell until her porcelain eyes 
rattled and her golden curls stood up in fright. 

“Why, Faith!” cried her mother, “what is the 
matter with my little girl? What has poor 
Dolly done to be treated so?” 

“She is so dead,” wailed Faith, dropping her 
doll, and running to her place of refuge, her 
mother’s lap. “I’m tired of deaded things. I 
want something ’live to play with.” 

“But poor Lilian Bell is not to blame because 
she is not alive,” said her mother, kissing 
Faith’s tear-wet face. “And my little girl must 
not make the doll suffer for her own bad 
feelings.” 

“T know it,” sobbed Faith. “I’m sorry I 
shook her; but I do want something warm and 
wriggly to play with. I’msolonesome. I wish 
we had a dear little baby.” 

“You are all the baby I want,” laughed her 
mother. “What would I do with another?” 

“Love it just as you do me,” answered Faith, 
eagerly. “Why don’t God send us one? I’ve 
asked him lots of times.” 

“He does not think it best,” said her mother, 
gently, sighing as she thought of the troop of 
boys and girls who shared the home-nest with 
Faith and were now at school. “He may think 
we have enough.” 

“T fink he Aas sent one,” cried Faith, her eyes 
shining big and solemn through her tears, “I 
really fink God sent one and the angels took it 
to the wrong house; for they brought Mrs. Ford 
the sweetest baby girl the other night. I know 
it longs to us. Don’t you fink she would let us 
have it if you ’splained it to her ?” 

“T am afraid not,” said her mother, smiling. 
“Mrs. Ford loves her baby too much to give it 
up. My little girl must stop fretting, and be con- 
tent with what God gives her.” 

“O me! O me!” wailed Faith. “I do want 
something ‘live to play with.” ; 

“There are the kittens,” said her mother. 

' And very much alive were the kittens just 
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then, They rolled over the floor, a tangled 
snarl of writhing black bodies, kicking, scratch- 
ing paws, biting, spitting mouths, and thrashing 
tails. Faith’s sobs ceased, as she stared at 
them in great indignation. Then she sprang 
from her mother’s lap, and bore down upon 
them. 

“Teddy Roosevelt! William McKinley!” she 
cried, “I’m ’stonished, I’m much ’stounded, 
I’m ’sturbed to see Christian cats fight like 
this!” 

In some deft way, known only to herself, 
Faith untangled the snarl, and marched out of 
the room with Teddy Roosevelt kicking and 


_ struggling under her arm. William McKinley 


hid under the stove, from which he glared with 
yellow, fiery eyes, growling and spitting. 

For some time no more was heard from Faith. 
Fearing mischief, her mother went to see what 
she was doing. There sat the little girl in her 
rocking-chair, her happy face bent tenderly 
over Teddy Roosevelt, who lay contentedly in 
her lap. A long white dress, the property of 
the despised Lilian Bell, was on the kitten. 
His black paws stuck out of the lace-frilled 
sleeves, and a pink bonnet was tied on his head. 
A long-stemmed gourd made a nice nursing 
bottle. 

There were no more complaints from Faith. 
She had something “warm and wriggly” to play 


-with. Teddy Roosevelt seemed to enjoy it, too, 


and let her dress and undress him a dozen times 
a day, even riding in her doll’s carriage or lying 
for hours tucked into Lilian Bell’s bed. 

But William McKinley rebelled. He was 
made of sterner stuff. He kicked against 
Faith’s attempts to turn him into a doll, and left 
long red scratches on her hands and face. If 
she got him dressed, he tumbled all over the 


. floor, tangled up in the long dress, a fierce, ugly 


little rebel. Once he got out of the house and 
flew over the fields like a black comet, his tail as 
big as two and the pink bonnet on his head. 
Faith ran after him crying, but she could not 
catch him. When, after many hours, he came 
growling back, the pretty bonnet was a sad 
wreck, torn and dirty. 

Faith gave up all efforts to convert William 
McKinley into a doll, but had many happy 
times with Teddy Roosevelt.—Sarahk E. Ober, 
in the Congregattonalist. 


The Bound Brook Freshet. 


In summer time Bound Brook was a little bit 
of a rivulet, singing and dancing through the 


_ meadows and pastures of Appleseed Farm. 


And when the days grew hot, and but little rain 


’ fell, it was nothing more than a dribbling, trick- 


ling thread of water, so small that Tiny Ted, the 
youngest chap on the farm, but four years of 
age, could step from one bank to the other in 
the widest part without wetting his toes. 

In the winter it was snow and ice bound, and 


_ its size could only be guessed at, though at inter- 


vals, when the weather softened up a bit or 
when a quick shower came, the brook flooded 
the pastures and meadows for acres; and, when 
the cold snap followed upon the heels of the 
thaw, there was a glorious skating-rink right at 
the door of Appleseed Farm. 
Then Tiny Ted was in the seventh heaven of 
a four-year-old’s bliss. The others had to drag 
him about, while he sat cosily ensconced in the 
box fixed to the sled. Once in a while, to add 
zest to the fun, they would dump him into a 


“nice, soft snow-bank, and skate away about the 
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pond, dragging the empty sled behind. And 
Tiny Ted would crawl out of the snow-bank, and 
clap his baby hands together, and jump up and 
down, and make a great fuss, until the sled 
would whirl near and the boys would cry, “All 
aboard for Appleseed Farm.” Then Ted would 
tumble in, and the fun would begin anew. 

Just before Bound Brook took its five-foot 
leap over the rocky ledge near the hen-house 
yard, a big butternut-tree grew out in an incline 
from the hill. It was the handiest butternut-tree 
on the farm; and it required no climbing to get 
the nuts—when they were there. You only had 
to reach up and pick them from the drooping 
limbs, or you could walk right out from the 
trunk and gather all the nuts you wanted. 
The tree when young had been washed by a 
freshet from the top of the hill, and had found 
secure lodging near the hen-house, close to the 
brook’s fall. 

When the snow melted early in the spring, 
and the five-foot fall of Bound Brook turned 
into a cataract of dark, muddy water, the hired 
man, Bill, who had been on Appleseed Farm 
since a boy, said to the boys :— 

“The old butternut is holding back the stream 
in pretty good style. My! but, if that tree 
should give out, there would be no saving the 
hen-house.” 

The boys only laughed, and told him that the 
old butternut had gone through many a freshet. 
They were not concerned at all, at least none 
but Tiny Ted. 

“Billy, would the banty chickens go down if 
the tree went?” 

“Go? Of course. Nothing would save the 
hen-house and all in it if the old butternut 
should give way.” 

“But I love my banty chickens.” 

“Well, they’d go sailing just the same if the 
butternut should lose its grip.” 

When Tiny Ted started to go to bed, he 
stopped, as usual, to kiss his father good-night, 
and whispered, softly, so that the boys and 
Billy conld not hear :— 

“T got a secret I want to tell you, papa, in the 
hall.” 

Ted’s father was one of the best-natured men 
in the world, and he loved the baby of Apple- 
seed Farm dearly. So he went into the hall 
with the little fellow. Ted pulled his father’s 
head down and said, in a pleading tone :— 

“Please bring the poor little banty chickens 
in, papa. They can’t swim, and you know, if 
the old butternut goes”— 

“Dear little Ted! The butternut will never 
go. Itcan’t. It’s like a rock.” 

“But I can’t go to. bed and sleep if my banty 
chickens are in the hen-house.” 

“Well, go upstairs, sweetheart. Mamma is 
waiting to undress you.” 

“And my banties, papa?” 

“Shall sleep under your bed to-night, just to 
please you,” came the kind voice. 

The next morning, bright and early, the old 
butternut, undermined inch by inch by the water, 
tumbled with a crash from the side-hill and 
swept the hen-house from its base. The cack- 
ling and the disturbance that followed can easily 
be imagined, as the poor feathered creatures 
went sailing down the stream. The boys in a 
boat caught up with the hen-house just as it 
sailed out upon the pasture flats, where the 
water spread out like a lake. All hands joined 
in to help, and in a short time every hen and 
rooster was accounted for but Tiny Ted’s pet 


banties, 
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“Too bad! Poor little Ted! And the poor 
little chicks!” was the wail of the boys as they 
and Billy came in with dripping clothes. 

“We saved every hen and rooster and six 
eggs, too. But Ted’s banties are gone. Too 
bad!” 

“Here are the banties!” cried Ted, as he 
lugged a basket through the hall doorway. 

“Where did they come from ?” 

“From under my bed,” joyously exclaimed 
Ted, his cheeks glowing and eyes snapping. 

The freshet did but slight dainage, the worst 
of all was the loss of the old butternut tree. 
But Ted saved his banties.—A. S. Ae//er, in the 
Congregationalist. 


Dick, the Honest Kitten. 


One day, when the cook was at work in the 
dining-room, Dick came running in from the. 
kitchen, and took hold of her dress with his 
teeth and pulled with all his might. She thought 
he was at play, and so shook him off. But he 
took hold again, and pulled with all his might 
toward the kitchen. Then, as she would not 
go with him, he ran back, and the next moment 
the cook heard a great noise; and, when she 
reached the kitchen door, she saw two big cats 
on the table, pulling the beefsteak out of the 
window behind it. Little Dick, with his pretty 
red bow on his neck, was up on the table too, 
his claws and teeth so occupied with the thiev- 
ing cats that they were glad to drop the steak 
and run, even before they discovered that the 
cook had entered the room, —Lité/e Folks. 


Lost his Temper. 


An English sparrow, on a search for a new 
home, lighted, in the course of his travels, upon 
the statue of Benjamin Franklin which graces 
the big triangle at Park Row’s junction with 
Nassau Street. 

The metal Franklin, as everybody knows, 
sports a tie wig, which swells out over the ears; 
and in the consequent crevice the homeless 
sparrow fancied he had discovered an ideal 
place for a nest. - 

He proceeded to experiment. Darting down 
to the street, he captured a tiny bit of rag, and 
shoved it into the opening between Mr. Frank- 
lin’s wig and left auricular. 

The rag failed to catch on the smooth metal, 
and slipped out. It was seized by the little 
home-builder, and shoved back again. Several 
other English sparrows gathered around the 
statue’s shoulders, and began to guy the first. 

He paid no attention to them, and by actual 
count dragged the obstinate rag back into the 
crevice fifteen times. 

The second that it left his beak it slid out 
again. Suddenly the temper of the much-suffer- 
ing sparrow exploded. He sailed into his tor- 
mentors with the energy of a cyclone, and in 
three minutes the entire crew was whipped most 
beautifully. 

Then, smoothing its ruffled feathers, the visitor 
seated himself upon Mr. Franklin’s august head, 
and calmly surveyed the scene of battle.—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


One day, as a man with a grind-organ was on 
the street, Nellie, four years old, came running 
to her mother, and said: “O mamma, come 
quick! There’s a man out here with a big 
coffee-mill; and, when the man grinds it, the 
music comes out.” 
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He doth give His Joy to All. 


He doth give His joy to all; 
He becomes an infant small ; 
He becomes a man of woe ; 
He doth feel the sorrow, too. 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by ; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 


Oh, he gives to us his joy, 
That our grief he may destroy. 
Till our grief is fled and gone, 
He doth sit by us and moan. 
— William Blake. 


International Justice. 


This is what the world is really seeking for. 
There is no sort of inconsistency in putting up 


wreaths or crosses or monuments in memory 
of the heroes of the Revolution and then in 


attending a meeting of the Commission for 
Promoting International Justice. 

International justice stepped forward bya 
long stride when twenty-four nations agreed to 
establish a Supreme International Tribunal. A 
second stride, not so long, but still important, 
was taken when fifteen American States, which 
happened to be Latin States, agreed at Mexico 
that they would make this International Tribu- 
nal theirs. With this agreement it was made 
certain that almost the whole of the civilized 
world is ready to bring the controversies between 
nations to this Supreme Court. The govern- 
ment of China, which could have joined in the 
establishment of this tribunal, refused to do so. 
If there is anybody connected with the govern- 
ment of China who has a ray of common sense, 
he is probably very sick of this refusal before 
this time. For the rest, fifteen other States in 
the world who have kept themselves on the 
outside, they will probably think better of it. 

The people who ask why the High Court of 
Nations is not at once swamped with business 
should remember that the largest enterprises 
do not go forward with the rapidity of children’s 
games. The great example for this Interna- 
tional Tribunal was the Supreme Court of the 
United States. When any one of forty-five 
States has a controversy with any other, they 
bring it before this Supreme Court. It is 
indeed supreme. It commands, and they obey. 
So completely is its supremacy established: that 
literally everybody yields to it who has any- 
thing to do with it. Yet this great court, when 
its life began, met four times a year for two 
years before any case was brought before it 
for decision. It was ready, but the suitors 
were not ready. The great International Cour 
has not had to wait so long. F 

While every man and woman of us and every 
boy and girl is trained from childhood in the 
methods of war, it does not follow that the 
thousand million people in the world will 
take to the methods of peace without study, 
instruction, education, and experiment. All 
the governments of the world have secretaries 
of war and war departments. The United 
States will be the first nation to have a secre- 
tary of. peace and a peace department. This 
is natural enough. It is not three hundred 
years since Hugo Grotius, the great founder of 
the science of International. Law, entered into 
his business, The great writers who have at- 
tended to it since have acted from native im- 
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pulse, elemental force. That is to say, they 
have had no direction from king or kaiser or 
congress. Far less have they been instructed 
by any synod or bishop or pope. No! it was 
the good God, our Father in heaven, who told 
them that this thing was to be done; and they 
took their orders at first hand, and were fel- 
low-workmen together with him. 

With such assistance, which is not inconsid- 
erable, have they brought it about that an In- 
ternational Tribunal has been established, a 
Magna Charta of international justice, and the 
beginning of a code of international law. As 
the first consequence of this victory, certain 
practical duties suggest themselves to consci- 
entious people, who do not care to prophesy 
that the Lord is coming without doing some- 
thing to prepare his way. Indeed there is an 
old oracle from high authority which says that 
the people who do something about this busi- 
ness are of considerably more importance than 
those who are satisfied to talk about it. 

It isa matter for decided congratulation that 
the Mohonk Conference, whose brief and em- 
phatic testimony our readers have seen, devoted 
itself mostly to such practical business. It had 
not much to say or sing about the glories of 
Peace. But it did bring together a good many 
leaders of Life, who knew what can be done 
in the way of international justice. 

Here in the State of Massachusetts there are 
a good many matters, not trifling, which can be 
attended to with advantage by the reader of 
these lines. 

1. Suppose that somebody of that kind of 
men who like to know what they are talking 
about thought he would like to look into the 
history of international justice. Suppose, for 
instance, that this reader wished to look at the 
Treaty of Vienna, or at the great Geneva Treaty, 
will he write me a note to tell me where he finds 
either of them? He ought to be able to find 
either of them at once in any one of the four 
hundred public libraries in Massachusetts. But 
in all those libraries at this moment there are 
not twenty copies of Moore’s edition of the 
Treaties. There ought to be four hundred such 
sets. Not that it is a book to be often taken 
down or perhaps ever to be read through. But, 
when a man is engaged in research which needs 
it, he is the man who is entitled to have it. 

2. I told in this column the story of the acci- 
dent by which the customs authorities in Ber- 
muda exacted duties which the second Hague 
Convention prohibited. How many custom- 
houses in the United States have copies of the 
second Hague Convention? How many col- 
lectors know what it requires or what it pro- 
hibits? How many public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts have Mr. Holls’s History of the Hague 
Conference? It ought to be in every such 
library, and in the library of every high school. 

3. How many public libraries have De Bloch’s 
“War of the Future’? It is the book which 
called out the emperor’s rescript which called 
the Hague Conference into being. 

4. Who decorated the graves of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and John Adams, who 
secured peace for the United States in 1783, 
and what is the date of the treaty of 1783? 
There are six hundred thousand boys and girls 
in Massachusetts who know the date of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. How many of them can 
give the date of the treaty which secured the 
independence of the nation ? 

5. Who is going to write the bright, entertain- 
ing, and reliable text-book on the wars of the 
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future, and on the methods to be taken for 

international justice? And which is the first 

school in Massachusetts to introduce it? 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Life at Hampton. 


A friend who is quite at home at our dear 
Hampton is kind enough to permit me to print 
a few sketches, only too short, of various inci- 
dents in the life of the Institute. The first of 
these relates to the Indian side of the school. 

E. E. H. 


It is “Social Evening” at Winona Lodge. 
Boys and girls have gathered there for “literary 
exercises.” The central hall is gay with flags 
and the green of growing things. But more in- 
teresting than the decorations is the audience, 
made up, as it is, of the truest Americans of all 
those who fill this America of ours, Looking 
at the slender figures in their blue uniforms and 
the neat and often tasteful dresses of the girls, 
watching their orderliness and good manners, 
one is almost tempted to think that it cannot be 
that these young people are but a generation 
away from blanket and wigwam and the wild 
life of the plains,—that they must have shared 
our heritage of civilization. But a closer look 
shows that itis not so. The keen and restless 
black eyes, high cheek bones, and black hair fall- 
ing over the ears tell that they do not belong to 
the Caucasian race, but rather to that older one 
whose beginning is lost in mystery. 

As I looked in their faces and let my thoughts 
drift backward, the strangeness of it all came 
over me. Here a Sioux “from the land of the 
Dacotahs” is close beside an Apache. If their 
grandfathers had met, it would have been only 
to scalp each other. There a Cherokee is talk- 
ing with a sinewy and handsome young Oneida. 
They have come from all parts of the Indian 
country—Oneida and Apache, Seneca and 
Sioux, Kiowa and Winnebago—to learn the 
white man’s way, and are put to school with 
another great undeveloped race, whose needs 
are like and yet most unlike their own. The 
free life of their fathers, obeying only nature’s 
rules, hunting to live, and living to hunt and 
fight, knowing how to read only the book of the 
wilderness, but reading that with unfailing ac- 
curacy, has given way to that of these boys, 
rising and eating and going to bed at the sound 
of a bell, inspected and disciplined and in- 
structed, taught to reckon interest and locate 
cities and write themes and engage in “produc- 
tive industries,’—the shibboleth of the white 
man. For a moment one longs for the old pict- 
uresque life, for paint and feathers, a buffalo 
hunt or a council fire, where ‘the affairs of the 
tribe are settled in stately and solemn conclave. 
But it is only for a moment. The old life was 
not the life that could endure; and the white 
man’s way, unpicturesque though it may be, is 
the way of civilization, and the way that these 
boys and girls must take if they and their peo- 
ple are not to suffer the fate which sooner or 
later comes to all unfit things and peoples. So 
a truce,to looking backward, and instead a 
hopeful look forward. 

The exercises have begun, and it is time to 
listen. First came a song-sung by a group of 
girls. The Indian voices—to our ear—are 
rarely musical, and the singing from an artistic 
standpoint was not very good; but it was en- 
thusiastically encored. Next a boy gave a sy- 
nopsis of the third canto of “Marmion,” intro- 
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and the Second Unitarian Church the same 
amount. } 

The ways and means of churches for securing 
incomes are manifold these latter days. The 
Broadway Tabernacle, which has been able to 
secure an endowment fund by the sale of its 
old site, will erect a new building well up town, 
which promises to be one of the most original 
ecclesiastical structures in America. Combined 
with its Sunday-school-rooms, parlors, and as- 
sembly halls, will be a ten-story office-building, 
Marvellous must be the architectural mind which 
can combine and harmonize the religious and 
the commercial elements of bricks and stones. 

The Flatbush society has held a lawn party. 
This is not an item of interest or concern, were 
it not that it is another evidence of the indomi- 
table courage of this handful of Unitarians in 
their fight for a church of their own., The 
church is needed if the denomination is not con- 
tent to let the children of the many Unitarians 
in Flatbush drift in to the orthodox Sunday- 
schools and churches so ready to receive them. 
The parents of these children do not wish to 
take them by trolley to the down-town churches, 
They prefer to put their car-fare into the treas- 
ury of the Flatbush church, and they are doing 
it. It has been necessary to pay $10,000 in 
Flatbush for a good building site, and they 
have shown business sense in selecting a lot of 
ground in the best part of the suburb. It can 
be sold at a profit at any time. A case in point 
is the church in Pittsburg, which has just sold 
its property, which cost in all about $19,000, for 
$60,000. Let the Flatbush society take heart, 
and go bravely on. 

Every one is well pleased over the action of 
the Committee of Fifteen in raising a fund to 
endow a chair of Social Ethics in Columbia 
University, and in having it filled by their asso- 
ciate, Dr. Felix Adler, the head of the Society 
for Ethical Culture. It is a well-deserved honor 
paid him, and a benefit conferred upon the city. 

M. A. M. 


Meadvilie Theological School. 


The annual graduating exercises of the Mead- 
ville Theological School occurred Thursday 
forenoon in the Unitarian church, which was 
tastefully decorated with wild flowers. A class 
of four members was graduated: Mr. Francis 
Mortimer Geer, New York City; Mr. Rog- 
naldur Petursson, Hallson, No, Dak.; Miss 
Jessie Pulis, Troy, N.Y.; Charles Phelps Well- 
man, Winchester, Mass. 

President George L. Cary presided over the 
exercises. The invocation was by Rev. J. H. 
Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia. The first speaker 
was Mr. Geer, with the subject “The Coming 
Christianity.” Mr. Petursson followed with a 
paper on “The Religious Ideal of the Early 
Teutons.” After Mr. Warlich’s solo Miss Pulis 
spoke on “The Ancient Prophet and the 
_ Modern Preacher,” and was followed by Mr. 

Wellman with the subject “The Need of a Lib- 

eral Christian Propaganda.” 

Rey. Rush R. Shippen of Brockton, Mass., 
delivered the address to the class, which was 
impressive and full of valuable advice. The 
diplomas were then conferred by President 

_Cary upon the members of the class; and the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred 
upon Mr. A. W. Clark, a graduate of last year, 
and upon Mr. Petursson, one of this year’s 
graduates. The exercises closed with the bene- 
diction by Prof. H. H. Barber of the Theolog- 

* ical School faculty, : 
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On Wednesday evening, June 4, Dr. Ecob of 
Philadelphia preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to students to a crowded congregation. 
His sermon was unique, original, full of quaint 
touches. It is difficult to give report. One 
might call it “The Naturalness of Religion.” 


Summer Meetings Notes, 


NANTUCKET, 

An enterprising though rather short-sighted 
proprietor of one of the Nantucket hotels has 
mailed to many of the patrons of last year’s 
meetings an alluring circular, stating that the 
same rate can be secured at his house as at 
the headquarters, without the payment of mem- 
bership fees. We fear he does not understand 
the temper of average Unitarians. It may well 
be taken for granted that no one going to 
Nantucket for the sake of these meetings has 
any desire to avoid bearing his reasonable share 
of the expenses inevitably involved in their 
maintenance; and there is no reason to expect 
that this particular house will be the gainer 
from this shrewd method of advertisement. 
The indications are that the attendance this 
year will be much larger than last year; but the 
house selected as headquarters this season has 
more ample accommodations than that of last 
year, and a high reputation for excellency of 
service and perfect fair dealing. 

A single correction is to be made in the pro- 
gramme as published : the subject of Rev. G. W. 
Kent’s address of Tuesday morning is “Two 
Sides to the Young People’s Problem” instead 
of the one first announced. 

Arrangements are being made for the services 
of an exceptionally good quartet under the di- 
rection of the organist of one of the Boston 
churches. 

Many people who are not able to attend the 
meetings at Nantucket will find the two days’ 
meetings at Vineyard Haven, Saturday and 
Sunday, July 5 and’6, affording an attractive op- 
portunity for a delightful outing. The morning 
services of Saturday, in charge of Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Taunton, will consist of a platform 
meeting dealing with live topics, considered from 
the point of view of several of our younger min- 
isters. In the evening Rev. L. G. Wilson of 
Hopedale will deliver an address on a religious 
theme, and Sunday morning religious services 
will be conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
It is expected that the same quartet that assists 
at the Nantucket meetings will be present at 
these meetings. Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard present sharp contrasts to each other in 
many ways, each with peculiar charms of its 
own. Those planning to goto Vineyard Haven 
will communicate directly with Capt. Gilbert 
Smith, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Excursion tickets for Nantucket include 
privilege of stopping over at Cottage City, 
where electric car or carriage can be taken for 
Vineyard Haven. 


ISLES OF SHOALS. 


Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis will give 
the lecture for Tuesday evening. Mr. Day’s 
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subject will be “Daniel Defoe.” Rev. F. A, 
Gilmore of Madison, Wis., will give the lecture 
of Saturday evening. 

Guests intending to stop at the Oceanic (the 
headquarters) may send their membership fee 


| and order for rooms directly to Mr. Charles 


J. Ramsdell, The Oceanic, Isles of Shoals, 
N.H. Those preferring to stay at The Apple- 
dore will send to Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, 
N.H. In all cases, patrons will be charged for 
entertainment from the time for which rooms 
are engaged, unless the management is notified 
in due time of change in time of expected 
arrival. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Frances B.° 
KEENE, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The following address was delivered at the 
Young People’s Religious Union meeting during 
Anniversary Week. 


ADDRESS BY MR. C. NEAL BARNEY. 


Mr. President and Friends,—Few movements 
in the religious world of the present day are 
fraught with greater possibilities than those 
that bring you here to-night as the younger 
generation of the Unitarian Church, and me 
here as a.representative of the younger gen- 
eration of your sister liberal church. The 
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interest of young people in religious mat-' 


ters is a thing of comparatively recent growth. 
It was not so very long ago that the church was, 
in spirit at any rate, the church of the old man 
preparing for death. To-day we are trying to 
make it, in spirit, the church of the young man 
preparing to live. [Applause.] 

This century has seen a very remarkable de- 
velopment along many lines of man’s thought 
and work. Probably the most interesting and 
most notable is that which has occurred in the 
commercial and industrial world. It has been 
in the broadest sense constructive progress. It 
has been so great and so marked that, as Dr. 
Hale said last night, it is possible in some cases 
to-day for one man to do the work that was 
done by a thousand men in the year 1802. But, 
if you look at the progress in the religious 
world which has also been marked in the past 
century, you will find that it has been in a large 
measure destructive rather than constructive. 

At the beginning of the century our Univer- 
salist fathers came forward, and said to the 
great Christian world, “Put away your dogmas, 
put away the theologians’ opinions you have 
been laboring under for centuries”; and they 
began with all their energies to put away these 
dogmas themselves. The Unitarian fathers 
came forward, and said that true religion lies in 
living a life,—that the true Christian, religious 
life was in doing good and the development of 
personal character. So the masses revolted, as 
you all know, from the dogmas of the old 
church, until to-day “vicarious atonement” and 
“mfant damnation” are expressions almost un- 
known to you here, unless you have made 
special theological research ; yet they are repre- 
sentative of beliefs that had a vital meaning to 
men and women who gathered in the Christian 
churches one hundred years ago. All this 
belief in dogma is being changed: it is being 
swept away before the great and noble 
work that has been done, that has been 
fought out by our liberal churches during the 
past century. This new thought and life the 
masses have come to regard as the way for men 
to think and to live to-day. They have taken 
hold of these ideas of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fathers, and, strangely enough, have used 
them as excuses to stay away from the church, 
until we have come to think that the present 
age is not a church-going one. The masses be- 
lieve that right living and the absence of dogma 
is enough. They say, “We get helps toward 
right living in many ways in the present century, 
and we do not need the church.” 

Now, while the great mass of mankind has this 
view, is the time for the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the Unitarian Church and the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist Church, representing the rising generation 
of liberal thought, to strike the blow which is to 
be the test of the value of your organization and 
ours. It is true that the old dogmas of the 
church are wrong, that they are useless to aman 
who is trying to live,—to develop a religious life; 
but, in laying aside the old dogmas, a man must 
not forget that-there is such a thing as a real 
and vital religion, that this is something better 
than. the old theories that have blinded his eyes 
and those of religious seekers for so many cen- 
turies. A man must not only develop character, 
but he must develop the religious life. This is 
the proposition that the young people of the 
liberal denominations are placing before the 
werld to-day. It is possible that a man may fulfil 
the measure of his obligation to the common- 
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wealth and to the community in which he re- 
sides by the development of a noble character, 
by honesty and probity in his dealings with other 
men; but we go further than that, and say that, 
to fulfil the measure of his obligation to his 
Maker and himself,a man must combine with 
nobility of character, and probity and honor in 
all his dealings, the religious life. The young 
people of the liberal denominations are laboring 
for this symmetrical life among men and seeking 
to build structures that not only shall represent 
the highest types of character and citizenship in 
the community, but that shall be symmetrical, as 
becomes children of the living God. 

Here is the message that you bring and that 
we bring to our own churches and to the great 
world at large, that our efforts within the church 
and without shall be for the better life among 
men, and for the closer relation with our Creator 
and God. I am sure we can say to you that we 
join “in the love of truth and in our love of wor- 
ship, and in service to man, and that as followers 
we understand the religion of Jesus to hold, in 
accordance with his teachings, that practical re- 
ligion is summed up in living a good life, doing 
good to men.” We go further, and say that the 
possibility of attainment by the younger gen- 
eration in the Unitarian and the Universalist 
churches is limited only by the sum of individual 
achievement and possibility on the part of those 
who engage in our work. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The regular monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
held on Monday, June 9, 2.30 P.M. Present, 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lewis, Garver, 
Secrist, Mrs. Keyes, Miss Prescott, Mrs. Beat- 
ley, Miss Higgins, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s report for May 
was offered, together with a monthly statement 
of the Western Headquarters. The condition 
of the finances seemed to be fairly good, con- 
tributions for this time of year being reasonably 
numerous. 

The question of life memberships in various 
aspects was then discussed. This is a subject 
which has been considered from time to time 
by the American Unitarian Association at its 
annual meetings. After considerable discus- 
sion the whole matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

In addition to the names already elected for 
the Western Advisory Board three others were 
added, and the resignation of Mrs. M. H. Per- 
kins was accepted. The entire list of seven 
stands as follows: Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 
Mrs. F. C. Southworth, Miss Eva G. Wanzer, 
Mr. W. A. Barnes, Mr. B. F. Felix, Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D, These indi- 
viduals will have a supervising control of the 
Western Headquarters under the direction of 


‘the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


A motion was then offered that the board of 
directors recommend to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at its annual meeting in Octo- 
ber that in the future the annual meetings be 
held on Anniversary Week in May instead of 
in the autumn. This important subject was 
thoroughly considered, and the unanimous opin- 
ion as expressed in the vote supported the 
proposition. It was emphasized at the same 
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time that the October meetings must be main- 
tained with even more vigor and completeness ; 
to be held, as heretofore, with various societies 
anywhere in the country, in New England and 
outside. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
is now about the only national organization 
which does not close its financial year in May, 
with election of officers and the transaction of 
business. There are various strong arguments 
in favor of the proposed change. 

Following this, a motion to reconsider the 
vote of the preceding meeting—not to publish 
any new lessons the coming year—passed, and 
the subject was reopened for discussion. The 
general sentiment still remained in favor of the 
recorded vote. It was argued that the Sunday- 
schools should be induced to make a more 
thorough use of the material already published, 
which is very ample and not wholly known to 
the schools. Moved and voted that Mr. Garver, 
Mr. Secrist, Mrs. Beatley, and Mr. Horton be 
appointed to prepare a plan or plans for using 
the publications now in stock. 

A motion to have a course of lectures for 
teachers and others interested in Sunday-school 
work during the coming winter was considered, 
and finally referred to the committee on meet- 
ings. 

An outline of a book to be called, “A Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Bible Handbook,” to be pre- 
pared by Rev. Albert Walkley, was presented. 
It was referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. Other matters of a general character 
were then brought up, and talked over infor- 
mally. There being no further business, adjourn- 
ment was made. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

It will be seen by the above records that two 
very important subjects were considered by the 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety at their meeting on June 9. The one con- 
cerning the change of the date of the annual 
meeting will be thoroughly considered in Octo- 
ber by the membership at large. The other 
question of discontinuing current leaflet lessons 
is one that needs careful attention. I hope 
that ministers and teachers will correspond with 
me with regard to this matter, giving their 
views. For eight or nine years the Sunday 
School Society has provided uniform lessons; 
and they have evidently met a decided need, 
judging by the way they have sold. These 
leaflet lessons have become permanent, being 
bound in durable form and are constantly sell- 
ing. The one point to be considered now is as 
to the advisability of resting a year, utilizing 
the present manuals to a greater extent, obtain- 
ing light on future methods, and then to pro- 
ceed with wiser energy. The manuals of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society are fitted for 
use in the graded system or the one-topic 
course. The new material from the Western 
Sunday School Society will greatly enrich the 
list. 

The following circular has been sent to about 
one hundred churches and Sunday-schools in 
the Central West and adjacent region. I re- 
produce it here to indicate to the denomination 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society is in 
earnest with regard to its Western plans. 

The union of the Western Sunday School 
Society with the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has now been accomplished. The head- 
quarters at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, will 
be maintained with increased vigor, and man- 
aged with special reference to the needs of the 
Central West. 

To this end an advisory board of seven mem- 
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bers has been created. It is composed entirely 
of Western representatives, who will have super- 
vision of the Chicago branch. With stronger 
organization and united resources a fresh oppor- 
tunity opens for carrying forward the work of 
all our schools with renewed enthusiasm. 

It is hoped that you will make yourselves 
fully acquainted with the material now at your 
disposal, and get into touch with the Western 
headquarters as closely as possible. All busi- 
ness orders should be directed simply to Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, Western Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

To carry on our work with the best results, 
financial support is, of course, needed. If you 
have not already contributed this current year, 
will you not do so, and thereby become members 
of the national organization? If you have al- 
ready contributed, perhaps in view of our new 
opportunities you will see fit to make an in- 
creased and regular annual donation. This is 
to be considered as the annual appeal, and the 
only one for the current year, in behalf of the 
Sunday-school work. A hearty effort on the 
part of all our schools and churches will insure 
still better equipment, and the existence of a 
still more vigorous national Sunday School 

’ Society. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


New England Associate Alliance,—The 
Alliance held its annual meeting June 4 in Exe- 
ter, N.H., by invitation of the Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church of Exeter, 

Twenty-two Branches were represented. Rev. 
Edward Green welcomed the Alliance, saying 
that there is no greater factor than the Women’s 
Alliance in strengthening the solidarity of our 
communion. In earlier days, knowledge of the 
different churches was carried from one to an- 
other by exchange of pulpits ; but with the pass- 
ing of that custom there arose need of other 
means of communication. The Women’s Al- 
liance has been one of the organizations to meet 
this need and to make it possible to do much 

_ work together which no church could do alone. 

‘After the hymn and prayer the president, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, spoke of loyalty to 
congregational methods which is emphasized in 
the national by-laws that secure the indepen- 
dence of each Branch. Enforcing the value of 
organization and of aid to churches, she yet 
stated the grand aim of the Alliance to be the 
development of religious comradeship which 
quickens the sense of spiritual freedom that 
gives the highest value to the varied purposes 
for which the Alliance exists. Miss Parma 
Towle of Exeter then gave an able paper on 
“Force.” Speaking of “passive character,” she 
described a “man who may possess all the 
characteristics for a great work, but, lacking 
force, may never accomplish it, never doing 
harm to any one, neither good,” and then 
showed what such a man may accomplish for 
the good of mankind if the stimulus of some 
worthy desire is given to bring force into the 
tatio of his character. Mrs. Charles W. 
Wendte then gave an interesting paper on 
“The Wise Use of a Woman’s Time.” A 
woman should recognize that home, church, 


and society have their claims upon her; that she 


needs them all; and that, if a due share of time is 
given to each, there need be no clashing of 
claims between them. A woman should neither 
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dull her brains nor let her heart harden under 
ceaseless household drudgery; nor is she 
called upon to lose her moral balance to 
save the world. Let her be faithful to a 
resolve to make the most of herself. Let her, if 
possible, take time to read good books, to 
write, and, above all, to be alone and make of 
such time a retreat and sanctuary; for thus to 
do the most for one’s self is to do it for the sake 
of others. 

Miss M. A. Downing, director for New 
Hampshire, then opened the discussion, after a 
report of the status of the Alliance in New 
Hampshire. The discussion was continued by 
Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Lyman, Miss Warren, Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Lord, and others. 

The election of officers then took place; and 
after the roll-call the vote of the Executive 
Board, moved by Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, 
was read: “That the desirability of each Branch 
paying the expenses of one delegate to the 
meetings of the New England Associate Al- 
liance be presented by the secretary at the 
Exeter meeting.” At the afternoon meeting Rev. 
Mr. Green announced that a telegram from 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., brought the un- 
welcome news that he could not speak at Exe- 
ter, as he had suddenly lost his voice. This was 
a great disappointment to all present. 

Miss Fannie Field, national director for the 
Central States, then gave an account of the 
problems which have to be met by Western 
Branches, for often their energies have to be bent 
to support their own churches. Their work, 
while not always strictly religious, is still service 
to others, even if it be carried on along ethical 
and philanthropic lines. She spoke briefly of 
her visits to Southern and Western Conferences, 
and heartily emphasized the good which is done 
by sending national officers to visit all parts of 
our country, for the sympathy and inspiration of 
their presence does much to strengthen the 
courage of isolated churches. Reports from 
Concord, Portsmouth, Dover, and other New 
Hampshire Branches, were then given, 

The newly elected vice-president, Mrs. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, was asked to speak, and 
gave an eloquent account of her recent journey 
through the South. 

She described the work already being done 
by men and women who are consecrating their 
lives to the education not only of the colored, 
but of the white people of the South, and briefly 
sketched the work already planned for the future. 
The last paper of the day was by Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield on the Alliance and Women’s Clubs. 
Although much of the work done by both is 
along closely parallel lines, yet they can never be 
identical, nor can either be a substitute for the 
other. The chief power of the Alliance lies in 
its religious life, and this differentiates it from 
the various purposes for which clubs are or- 
ganized. 

The Rev. Mr. Green followed with a few clos- 
ing words; and Mrs. Wellington moved a rising 
vote of thanks to the Exeter Branch, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Green, to the singers and speakers, and 
to all who had contributed to the meeting. 

M. D. Lorn, Secretary. 


. Conferences. 


South Middlesex Conference.— The 
one hundred and ninth session was held in the 
Unitarian church, Concord, Mass., June 4. 
It was a rare day in June, and the attendance 
waslarge. The meeting was opened with prayer 


by Rev. A. W Jackson of Concord, After the | Christian Register, 27a Congress Street, Boston. 
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reading of the record of the last meeting, the 
treasurer read his annual report, which showed 
a balance of $169.55 in the treasury. The re- 
port of the Nominating Committee was deferred 
till the afternoon. 

The principal addresses. of the day were given 
by Rev. A. S. Garver of Worcester and Rev. 
H. T. Secrist of Roxbury. Mr. Garver spoke 
on “The Encouragement in taking Sunday- 
schools Seriously.” He said that, when we 
cease to indulge in elaborate theories and airy 
speculations about it, we are surprised to find 
how simple, natural, and easy the work of the 
Sunday-school is.' In the first place the con- 
ditions are ideal. You have the children 
gathered about an older person whom they. 
love in just the way they would gather about 
one to hear an interesting story. Nothing 
could be more natural or less difficult than to 
teach under such conditions. The situation is~ 
ideal in its simplicity, naturalness, and beauty. 
In the second place you have the natural in- 
terest of the child in real things. It is eager 
and receptive to all that makes an appeal to it. 
It has no appetite for mere information, and 
will not be content with a mere statement of 
fact. What is taught must be turned into a 
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picture. It is something that happened once. 
Make it happen again, and then tentacles of the 
child’s mind will grasp it and hold it. We 
should put ourselves in such an attitude that 
we may take advantage of the child’s desire for 
things that are alive. In the third place we 
have the best material possible. The New 
Testament is primarily a life. The whole Bible 
is a storehouse of material wonderfully adapted 
to engage the interest of children if we know 
how te use it. Two years given to the Old 
Testament, two years to the New, and two 
years to extra-Biblical subjects would make a 
very good cycle to return to again and again. 

The greatest hindrance to teaching is the 
wrong use of the lesson book. . It should be 
used in preparing a lesson, but never in giving it. 
The gift of gifts is the story-teller’s power. 
The truths of religion are truths that have been 
lived, not declarations, but experiences ; and our 
aim should be to present them with all their 
life in them. Our main reliance is to tell the 
story directly and vividly without the interven- 
tion of books, pictures, or anything else. Make 
the story live, so that the child’s imagination 
takes hold of it. The ability to do this is not 
rare or exceptional. Itis the old folk method. 
If your mind is full of the subject and it is in- 
teresting to you, you can doit. Teaching is then 
a joy and a delight. 

Mr. Secrist said the Sunday-school was most 
like a church service, and the teaching was like 
the sermon. Each lesson should contain some- 
thing positive, and have a beginning, middle, and 
end. The teacher often fails through over- 
abundance of material not put in order. 

Interest is not the only or final test. Some 
lessons cannot be made interesting, but they 
are not to be given up on that account. Our 
aim is not to please the taste as it is, but to cul- 
tivate it as it should be. The impression left 
by the teacher is something distinct from what 
is taught. The lesson should be so arranged 
that there will be one final effective word. The 
last impression always counts. 

The papers of the morning were discussed by 
Rev. Messrs. C. A. Staples, A. P. Reccord, W.I. 
Lawrance, H. D. Stevens, and Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley. At the close of the discussion a collec- 
tion was taken, which amounted to $46.23. 

Rev. W. F. Greenman called the attention of 
the conference to the Sunday-school educational 
exhibit in the town hall, and invited all to 
visit and study it. Mr. Prescott Keyes on be- 
half of the Concord parish invited all to share 
the collation hospitably and bountifully pro- 
vided by the church. 

The conference reassembled at 2 P.M., the hours 
of recess having afforded those in attendance 
the opportunity of studying the Sunday-school 
exhibit. Prominent among the exhibits were 
those from Wellesley Hills, Winchester, Waver- 
ley, Watertown, and Cambridgeport. After the 
roll-call the Nominating Committee reported, 
and officers were elected as follows: president, 
George H. Ellis; vice-president, Prescott Keyes ; 
secretary, H, C. Parker; treasurer, Charles W. 
Stone; directors for three years, Rev. John 
Snyder, Mrs. Adelaide M. Coburn. 

The retiring president, Mr. H. S. Sears, spoke 
briefly of the work and possibilities of the con- 
ference, and thanked the conference for its sup- 
port. The conference by resolutions extended 
to Mr. Sears its hearty and sincere thanks for 
his able, courteous, and kindly conduct as its 
presiding officer and his enthusiastic and effec- 
tive service as its chief executive. 
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Rev. W. F. Greenman gave an interesting 
report of the actual conditions and needs 
of the Sunday-schools of the conference, based 
on the reports of 25 out of the 28 schools. 
One-half have an attendance of from 70 to 
roo, one-fourth between 50 and 70, one- 
fourth less than 50, two have from 150 to 
175. Io receive no financial assistance from 
the church,15 do. The-cost of running each of 
one-third of the schools is over$1oo. The aver- 
age cost of another third is from $50 to $100. 
There are only two paid teachers in the confer- 
ence, both kindergartners. Half of the Sunday- 
schools have no teachers’ meetings. 7 hold these 
weekly, 5 bi-weekly, 1 semi-weekly. Less than 
one-fourth have a regular course of study and 
rotation of subjects. Only three have had the 
counsel of educators of the town. The objects 
of the schools Mr. Greenman defined to be: 
(1) worship, (2) teaching, (3) appreciation and 
training in public spirit and philanthropy, and 
(4) social life and fellowship. Their needs are 
(1) co-operation on the part of the parents, (2) 
efficient teachers, (3) keeping the interest of the 
older pupils. He had two propositions to offer: 
(1) Begin with a programme. Have something 
definite,—the more thorough-going, the better. 
(2) Every class should maintain some work of 
public spirit. The outcome of this investigation 
strengthens the conviction that the many diffi- 
culties of Sunday-school life can be minimized 
if one will use studied thoroughness to solve 
them. We need a larger grasp of the situation, 
thoroughness and more thoroughness. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Concord 
Society for their generous hospitality. The 
conference was closed with prayer by Rev. 


John Snyder. 
Churches, 


Boston.—At the Church of the Disciples 
on Sunday, June 15, a large congregation lis- 
tened with great earnestness to a noble sermon 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Howe, in her 
eighty-third year, preached for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, apparently without fatigue. 
The text was from 2 Corinthians, iv. 6,—‘For 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts.” 


Athol, Mass.—Services in observance of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Second 
Church were held morning and evening of June 
11. At the morning service Rev. John Cuck- 
son preached a stirring sermon. Rev. C. P. 
Lombard, Rev. H. H. Barber, Rev. W. E. Lane, 
and Rev. C. G. Horst also took part. In the 
evening there were addresses from Rev. C. G. 
Horst, Rev. H. H. Barber, Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard, Rev. W. E. Lane, and Rev, Charles 
E. St. John. An original hymn was written for 
the occasion by Rev. Charles E. Perkins. 


Belfast, Me.—A marble tablet has been 
recently placed in Grove Cemetery by the Uni- 
tarian society in memory of their beloved pas- 
tor, the late Rev. James M. Leighton. No 
more fitting memorial could be erected than 
that pure white stone, symbolical of his purity 
and Christian character. On May 30 loving 
hands strewed that quiet resting-place with the 
fragrant flowers he loved and knew so well. A 
beautiful tribute to his memory was offered by 
the present pastor of the church, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, en the anniversary of his death. 


Danvers, Mass.— The one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the 
town of Danvers was celebrated by services 
in Unity Chapel on Sunday, June 15. The 
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services were conducted by Rev. Eugene De 
Normandie and Rev. W. S. Nichols of Walpole, 
N.H. An historical address was delivered by 
Dr. A. P. Putnam, a native of Danvers. 


Dublin, N.H.— The pulpit is being supplied 
through the summer by Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., 
of Keene, N.H. 

Humboldt, Ia.— The past church year, com- 
mencing Sept. I, 1901, has been a very busy and 
prosperous one for the Humboldt Unity Church. 
It has seen the addition of a pipe organ, costing 
about $1,500. It has also seen the debt on the 
church parlors all cleared up, due to the good 
work of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
This incident was celebrated by a great jubilee, 
called “The Mortgage Burning Jubilee,” the 
programme being quite a unique affair. And 
now workmen have excavated under the parlors 
and part of the church where the new heating 
plant, dining-room, kitchen, etc., will be placed. 

Our minister delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the graduates of Humboldt College, and 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ating class of the Humboldt high school. 

The Young People’s Religious Union gave an 
entertainment not long ago in the opera house, 
representing patriotic songs with living pictures. 
This netted a fair sum. The evening services 
have been discontinued, while the morning ser- 
vices close the last Sunday in June, when there 
will be a two months’ vacation. The annual 
church supper was given about a month ago. 
Over one hundred sat down to supper, which 
was followed by the annual reports of all the 
societies of the church and an interesting musi- 
cal programme. 


Newton, Mass.—Through the generosity 
of Mr. William F. Hammett, the Sunday-school, 
parish, and congregation of Channing Church 
enjoyed an outing on Saturday, June 14, at Paul 
Revere Park, a new and beautiful pleasure- 
ground between Lexington and Bedford. Nearly 
two hundred persons, old and young, took the 
trolley trip in special cars; and the features of 
the day were a ball game and athletic contests. 
It was the first picnic the church had indulged 
in for many years, and nothing could have 
given better expression to the cordial and 
fraternal spirit existing in the congregation. 

Rev. and Mrs. Adelbert L. Hudson are at 
their summer home, Ellsworth, Me. Mr. Hud- 
son will return to preach on Sunday, June 29, 
after which the church will close until Septem- 
ber. 

The Channing Sunday-school will reopen on 
Sunday, September 21, and on the following 
Sunday, September 28, will observe its fiftieth 
anniversary with a union service, to which 
neighboring Sunday-schools are to be invited. 


Norwell, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Fish, a former 
pastor, now over ninety years of age, preached 
here on Sunday, June 15. During the absence 
in Europe of his son, Mr. Fish is residing in 
Newport. His health is still good, and he finds 
much to occupy his active intellectual faculties. 
Rev. E. H. Keens, formerly of Whitman, Mass., 
has been recently called to this pulpit. 


Rowé, Mass.—The church reopened for 
regular services April 6, monthly meetings hay- 
ing been held during the winter. The work 
opens well, and good audiences have greeted 
the new pastor. On Memorial Sunday the 
Baptist society united with the Unitarian, and 
the service was conducted by both pastors. It 
is the first time that the two societies have 
united in such a service, and indicates a growing 
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DRESSING BUREAU. 


With the present vogue for Brass Beds there 
is a loud call for Dressing Bureaus to accompany 
them. 

The ordinary bureau will not answer here. 
‘It needs a piece that is specially designed for the 
occasion, and not something that is a fragment of 
a chamber set. It should be on the general order 
of a French Dressing Cabinet or “ Toilette.” 

We have completed some Toilettes from new 
designs, and they are full of beauty. They are 
finished as carefully as a $100 Dressing Cabinet. 
The pattern here shown is offered in four woods,— 
white oak, bird’s-eye maple, curly birch, and mahog- 
any. 

24 x 30 French plate mirror on supports attached 
by a Tillson fastener. Chiffonniere to match, if 
desired, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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spirit of fellowship. The children’s service is 
held every Sunday after church, and the children 
are studying the Old Testament narratives 
] under the leadership of the minister. An Alli- 
ance has been organized (Mrs. B. T. Henry, 
secretary) with a membership already of ten 
and a prospect of several more. The ladies 
will meet every two weeks, and will study “Uni- | 
tarian Principles.” ,.. 
A successful penny supper was held recently, 
followed by a lecture on “Babylonian Excava- 
. tions” by Mr. John Henry Haynes, a former 
: resident of Rowe and a member of one of the 
i exploring parties. 


. ee 


Salem, Mass.— Flower Sunday was ob- 
a served on June 15 at the Second Church. The 
church was beautifully decorated. The children 
were christened, a feature of the occasion being 
the use for the first time of a carved black 
walnut font, presented to the church by the 
; minister, Rev. Alfred Manchester. A number 
: of new members were received into the church. 


Stoneham, Mass .—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William Lloyd: The dawning of a brighter 
ty day for the church comes with the acceptance of 
this pulpit by Rev. William Lloyd. Wednesday 
evening, June 4, nearly three hundred members 
and friends of the parish tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd a reception in the parish house, which 
had been made beautiful by palms, wistarias, 
and purple beech leaves. Judge W. B. Stevens 
and Mrs. Stevens assisted in receiving. When 
all had been presented, Judge Stevens made an 
address appropriate to the occasion, and intro- 
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Boston or near by during July and August and 
to September 15 or any portion of that time. 
These lists in former years have been greatly 
appreciated by many families and individuals 
who have had occasion to need the services of a 
clergyman. Clergymen of all denominations 
are invited to mail a postal card with their 
addresses for any portion of the above time in 
Boston or vicinity to William H. Baldwin, 48 
Boylston Street, Young Men’s Christian Union. 
The list may be consulted freely at the rooms of 


the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Robert Collyer.) 
31. a se) in Nature and in Human Life. 
32. They that be with Us. 
33. yiavethy. 
34 « eecepias of Blossom,’’ (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer.) 
35. Seekin Comfort. 
36. The G rs of the Nation. 
37. Bearing One Another’s Burdens. 
38. In Remembrance. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Heart-Beats. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


A Book of Meditations. 
By ProraP CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
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Pleasantries. 


Old Lady: “O officer, I feel so funny.” 
Officer: “Have you vertigo, ma’am?” Old 
Lady: “Yes, about a mile.”—Christian Work. 


The definition usually taught for a parable is 
“an earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” 
- At an examination one boy had written, “A 
heavenly story with no earthly meaning.”— 
Spectator. 


The musicteacher: “Johnny is improving 
daily in his violin playing.” Johnny’s mother 
(gratified): “Is that so? We didn’t know 
whether he was improving or we were just 
getting more used to it.”—/udge. 


Johnnie: “I wish I was Tommy Jones.” 
Mother: “Why? You are stronger than he is, 
you have a better home, more toys, and more 
pocket money.” Johnnie: “Yes, I know; but 
he can wiggle his ears.”—Men of To-morrow. 


There was a young girl from Savannah 
Who used to bang on the piannah. 
Horse-cars turned away, 
Neighbors fled'in dismay, 
From the clammah of Hannah’s piannah. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


The minister’s family were enjoying the eager 
gyrations of the family cat over its unfamiliar 
treat of catnip, and a neighbor had been quoted 
as wishing there were some doguip for her sick 
dog, when Robert, the ten-year-old, broke out 
with, “Papa, I think Zarsnifs must be for sick 
ministers |” —Congregationalzst. 


Mr. Charles Phillips, the Irish lawyer, once 
defended a lady against whom action had been 
brought for breach of promise by a lieutenant 
much her junior. In his plea he spoke dispar- 
agingly of his client’s personal charms, laid 
stress on the difference of years, and gained the 
verdict for her. As a reward, he was merci- 
lessly horsewhipped all the way to his lodgings 
by his successful client—Zaw Times. 


It is told of a learned professor, who was 
better at Greek than golf, that after a round on 
the links, in which he had foozled most of his 
shots, he turned to his caddie for advice as to 
improving his play. The reply of the ruthless 
caddie was: “Ye see, sir, it’s easy to teach 
laddies Latin and Greek; but it needs a head 
for gowff.”— 7it-Bits. 


A Spoilt Story.—Brown (in the middle of tall 
shooting story): “Hardly had I taken aim at 
the lion on my right, when I heard a rustle in 
the jungle grass, and perceived an enormous 
tiger approaching on my left. I now found 
myself on the horns of a dilemma!”  Inter- 
ested Little Boy: “Oh, and which did you 
shoot first, the lion or the tiger or the di- 
lemma ?”—Punch. 


The Committee on the Revision of the 
Articles of Faith had recommended the adop- 
tion of a declaration to the effect that all in- 
fants are saved. The recommendation was 
adopted unanimously. ‘Now, Mr. Moderator,” 
said a delegate from Pittsburg, Pa., with pre- 
ternatural solemnity, “I move that this be de- 
clared retroactive.” But the Moderator did 
not seem to hear him.— Zxchange. 
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preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating o: 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


Will keep them eee, moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Parafiine is also 

useful in 2 dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL Co. 


Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 90.5 (pngininnieses.sn00 r 
PPABILtT TES 2 Ssogecrat 


New England 


TES. .ccsccscccsccenscccsccesccees 27,081,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


NO POISON 
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in the enamelof 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
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on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
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] fered, write us. 


New Booklet Free. 
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MENEELY & CO. iilsiuns 
eo BELL FOUNDERS 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


UCK HILL FALLS—Summer settlement in the 
Pocono Mts., Pa. For Friends and Friendly 
people. Inn and Cottages, Beautiful views, fine air 
pure water, primeval forest. Farm attached. Acres o! 
rhododendrons. _ Laurel blooms in 6th Mo. (June), 
Booklet. Buck Hitt FAtts Co., Cresco, Pa 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTCH ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Educational. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale. D.D, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life- 
Newly equipped laboratories, Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL’ 
» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. : 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment, Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**Mase"7™™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind, 144 Inetrac- 
tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON. UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


A free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 

For College Graduates one 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY jcnared “Scholarships of 


$25 each, Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 1. 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 
clinical and laboratory 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2, Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Five hundred students 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 


courses in great 


‘Admis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. 

sion re certificating schools without examination. All! 
the collegiate degrees. oo September 18, Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


: ae = courses, leading to the 

legrees 0 .M. 

PD. For Coilege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 

Psunecs omly. Opens September 18. Address 
ean, B. P, BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
Le HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
‘This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng 
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